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pkSer remo ek ar RAR RRR OS RRS 
THIS MONTH’S COVER: Marines move through a 
deserted village on their way to the front in Korea. 
Mountain in the background indicates the type of terrain 
over which the fighting is taking place. Marines first 
landed in Korea (spelled Corea then) in 1871 and helped 
capture several forts along the Salee River, near Seoul. 





Picture credits: All pictures official Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Marine Corps photos unless otherwise credited 
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THIS MONTH AND NEXT — For reasons we are 
not at liberty to discuss, the author of our lead 
article, Shall We Rearm the Germans?, has asked 
that his real name not be used in connection with 
the article. We can say this, however: He is well 
qualified to write on this subject, having spent most 
of his life in Europe, and he speaks for many Euro- 
peans who have a vivid memory of two great wars 
begun without provocation by the Germans. 

Another authoritative writer, making his first 
appearance in the GAZETTE with this issue, is Dr 
Hans Kohn, professor of history at City College of 
New York. Dr Kohn’s The Middle East is a com- 
prehensive treatment of an area which has figured 
in most of the important wars of history. 

Col W. S. Brown’s Geopolitics for a Marine ex- 
amines the theories of MacKinder, Spyckman and 
others, and presents some of the author’s own ideas. 
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cepted, these are paid for at prevailing space rates. Mate- 
rial may not be reproduced without written permission. 
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Good thing he’s grown 


He seemed like a big fellow in the 
rush days of 1941. But it’s a good 
thing he’s bigger today. For the 
telephone system of nine years ago 
couldn’t possibly do today’s job. 


Since 1941, the Bell System has 
increased the number of telephones 
by more than 16,000,000. There are 


nearly twice as many now as nine 


years ago. 


Millions of miles of Long Distance 
circuits have been added. Billions 
of dollars have been spent for new 
equipment of all kinds. The number 
of Bell Telephone employees has 
increased to more than 600,000. 


Times like these emphasize the 
benefits of such growth and the value 
of a strong, healthy telephone com- 
pany to serve the Nation’s needs. 


For now, more than ever, the 
Nation depends on telephone serv- 
ice to get things done and speed the 


job of defense. 
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| America is involved in another emergency, ni 
and the nation is gearing for national de. p' 
fense. And once again, industry is demon- al 
strating that the task of building materiel ot 
for our armed forces is not confined to a few ipa 
major contractors. It requires teamwork by m 
all kinds of industry — large and small. ic 
National defense is everybody’s business. es: 
Nowhere is the need for such teamwork = 
more clearly recognized than in the aircraft si 
manufacturing industry. But it is not team- a 
work desperately assembled at the begin- B 
ning of a crisis and quickly disbanded when 
the crisis is passed. It is practiced in peace, - 
as well as in time of emergency. a 
For example, Chance Vought Aircraft has fo 
been in the business of building military vo 
airplanes for more than 30 years. And in At 
all that time it has fostered, as a matter of of 
policy, a close working relationship with a col 
large family of allied companies — large ou 
and small, but mostly small. They feed into 
our plant expertly-made components which In 
we incorporate in the finished airplanes. 
it 
Some of these companies make such major de 
items as valves, pumps, moldings, plastics, tor 
castings, landing gear struts, forgings, and all 
hydraulic assemblies to Vought’s designs. an 
Others supply so-called ‘government fur- mi 
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The network of companies, large and small, which feeds 
products and services into Chance Vought is nationwide. 
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CHVOUGHT AIRCRAFT 








nished equipment,” which includes engines, 
propellers, radar, cockpit instruments and 
all kinds of electronic equipment. Still 
others fabricate standard aviation products 
— sheet stock, rivets, machine screws and 
many others. We also buy goods and serv- 
ices, from electrical power to paper clips, 
essential in the operation of any business 
enterprise. Each company, therefore, is an 
integral part of Vought’s business, however 
small its participation may be. 


By spreading work among a number of 
companies in peacetime, Vought remains 
smaller than it would be if it were manu- 
facturing about everything it needs. There- 
fore, its expansion or contraction as dollar 
volume of sales fluctuates, is not drastic. 
And since Vought is not the only customer 
of its subcontractors and suppliers, these 
companies are not seriously disrupted if 
our business slackens off. 


In a national emergency, such as the one we 
are now facing, this kind of teamwork with 
little business really pays off. With such a 
dependable network of skilled subcontrac- 
tors and suppliers, Vought is equipped at 
all times to handle, quickly and efficiently, 
any task that might be assigned by the 
military services. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF 
UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





























Chance Vought is an important customer of 
more than 2,000 subcontractors and sup- 
pliers throughout the nation. Most of them 
are small, employing from 50 to 500 per- 
sons. Others are large, some much larger 
than Vought. Each has a product or special 
skill we need to help us manufacture intri- 
cate, delicate, precision products for mod- 
ern, high-speed aircraft. 
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If you want proof of the interdependence 
of large and small businesses, take a look at 
the financial side of the picture. Of every 
dollar received by Vought for airplanes, 
more than 32 cents is spent for the products 
of other companies — mostly small ones — 
on our production team. The amount paid 
out last year totaled many millions of dollars. 


SHIPPING OEPT- 


MIL 
IAL IT. 
COMMER. ORDER 


Companies which do work for Vought must 
adhere to extremely fine tolerances on some 
products. It is a matter of record that many 
of these companies, having earned reputa- 
tions for quality production in aviation, are 
eagerly sought out by non-aviation manu- 
facturers who want the same quality. This 
helps them to prosper in peacetime, and 
preserves skills and manufacturing tech- 
niques essential to our national defense in 
an emergency. 


























TO THE EDITOR 





Message Center 








Cheesecake... 


Dear Sir: 
We've had it! 


Cheesecake in the Gazette. 

Up until this morning I have been (apparently erroneously) 
laboring under the impression that the GazeTTE was a top 
notch professional magazine devoted to military matters. 

One glance at page 30 of your August issue made me drop 
the magazine like a hot potato and look at the cover. 

I thought I had the Leatherneck by mistake! 

Why not tend to your own knitting and stick to the type of 
magazine you have been publishing in the past? I have no ad- 
verse comment about To the Shores of Tripoli, but your selec- 
tion of “that photograph” to open the article leaves me like 
the interior of a deep freeze. It also leaves one with the im- 
pression that we are somewhat neglecting military matters in 


the Med—a rather poor impression to originate in a profes- 
sional Marine magazine. 

On page 8 of the same issue, you carry an ad for the 
Leatherneck, then you start competing with that publication 
on page 30. Why not “leave unto that publication the things 
which rightfully belong unto it?” 

Anyway, the rest of the issue prevented your fall from the 
pedestal from becoming a complete disaster. I hope you can 
put yourself back up with future issues. 


Henry H. REeIcHner, Jr. 


Maj, USMC 


Ep: Believe it or not, yours is the only letter we've re- 
ceived criticizing “that photograph.” Another reader said 
verbally, with reference to the same picture, that the 
cheesecake angle didn’t bother him in the least. 











Colors of World War | Unit 
Are Presented to the Corps 


Surviving members of the 
old 23d Company, 6th Ma- 
chine Gun Battalion, gather 
at the base of “Iron Mike,” 
World War I memorial 
presented to this country by 
the Republic of France. 
These veterans of Belleau 
Woed and other famous 
battles of World War I 
came to Quantico to present 
their battle colors to Maj 
Gen Franklin A. Hart, 
Commandant, Marine Corps 
Schools. The 23d Com- 
pany’s famous colors will be 
added to the many other 
famous trophies now in the 
Marine Corps Museum at 
Quantico. 
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New Instruments for Microwave Testing 


COMPLEMENT SPERRY’S 


Models 348, 349 and 350, new cavity frequency meters shown below, extend to 
the SHF and EHF frequency ranges, techniques which are now available at 
lower frequencies. These broadband instruments are designed for both 
transmission and absorption-type indications. They are suitable for 
search-type frequency measurements or any other requirement where 
an accuracy of .1 percent frequency set is needed. These are among 
the many new microwave test and measuring instruments which 
have been added to the ever-increasing Sperry Microline. 











FREQUENCY METERS 
era __w “ 


348 349 350 


CAVITY CAVITY CAVITY 
Other new instruments in the frequency ranges of the 
above mentioned meters are: 


emelele) 39 ele 


PROLUAU) 


Instrument Model Frequency Range mc 

Impedance Meter 320 18,000-26,500 

Impedance Meter 346 26,500-40,000 

Impedance Transformer 347 26,500-40,000 

Directional Coupler 405 26,500-39,000 

Directional Coupler 413 18,000-26,500 

Directional Coupler 415 18,000-26,500 

Directional Coupler 388 12,400-17,000 — UG-419 U 

Directional Coupler 429 32,000-39,000 : view Stcmny 

Short 371 26,500-40,000 oe ‘i 

Short 372 12,400-18,000 

Termination 401 12,400-18,000 Catalog information on these and other Microline instruments is available on request. 

Termination 402 26,500-40,000 

Detector and Mixer 357 12,400-18,000 

Detector and Mixer 358 18,000-26,500 

Detector and Mixer 359 26,500-40,000 

Detector and Mixer 382 —-26,500-40,000 VA 
Magic Tee 390 18,000-26,500 GYROSCOPE COMP, 
Magic Tee 391 26,500-40,000 


Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK © CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS © NEW YORK ¢ LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
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NOTICE 


Inasmuch as production costs for the enlarged 
November Anniversary Issue will be more than 
twice that of a normal issue the GAZETTE wishes 
to announce that the single copy price of the Anni- 
versary Issue will be $1.00. 


This wili in no way affect our regular subscribers 
who will receive the November issue as a part of 
their subscription. Also our regular subscribers who 
made this issue possible can still enter one-year 
subscriptions to the GAZETTE, including the An- 
niversary Issue, for relatives or friends for only 


$2.00 each. 


The GAZETTE cannot assure that all non-sub- 
scribers wanting this issue will be able to get it. 
However, those subscribing prior to November Ist 
will be assured their copy. 


Remember—the November GAZETTE will be 
twice its normal size, with 128 pages in all. 





























Good Lodging 


and 


Excellent Food 





Our Coffee Shop 
specializes in seafood and steaks. 


RIVERVIEW HOTEL 


Quantico, Va. 


















Helicopters in Street Fighting . . . 


Dear Sir: 


I am sending this in hopes that it will be published as an 
article or as a comment in your Message Center: 


Helicopter in Street Fighting 


With the great stress on helicopter thinking in the Marine 
Corps, I imagine that many novel methods of using this new 
weapon of triphibious warfare have been discussed. At the 
risk of being criticized for thinking above m: rank or of offer- 
ing as new, something that has already been adopted or dis- 
carded, I should like to put forward what I think may be 


another use for the helicopter. 





Streetfighting too? 


It is obvious that the amphibious warfare of World War III 
will take place against the large land mass of Eurasia. Even 
if we hold Italy or Spain in Europe, we shall probably stage 
amphibious attacks in the Balkans or Scandinavia. In the 
Pacific, even if we hold Korea we shall probably attack the 
Chinese coast as I doubt that everything could be funneled 
through the few Korean seaports. But even if my strategy 
is all wet, I think that it will be agreed that sometime in 
World War III the Marine Corps will attack a seaport held 
by the enemy. 

Because of the limited area of the French invasion coast 
in World War II, the Allies didn’t dare attack the few sea- 
ports in Northern France which were heavily defended in 
themselves and had German field armies ready to move for- 
ward to which ever one was attacked. This necessitated the 
bringing of artificial ports with the invasion forces. In a 
coming war, we won’t be restricted to a few hundred miles of 
coast line and so will probably attack near or at a seaport. 
This will undoubtedly bring about streetfighting which is 
something new for the Corps. 

I realize that the primary use of the helicopter is to get 
the troops ashore. But the attack on the port itself ( which I 
consider the task of the amphibious troops, that is, a Marine 
Corps function) will not commence until the divisions or corps 














It’s urgent... FLY! 





In these days of urgent military needs, Air 
Travel meets all the Official Traveler's re- 
quirements. Flying—in 1/5 rail time—offers 
the all-important advantage for getting 
vital Defense business done! 


Air Travel saves 80% of time-in-transit .. . 
thus conserves manpower, saves per diem 
allowances, saves high costs of tiresome 
layovers with extra meals and sleeping 
accommodations .. . 


> 


... yet the cost of flying is usually as low, 
or lower, than rail with Pullman. The Sched- 
uled Airlines’ faster, more direct service 
between 500 important cities and principal 
military installations is now the imperative 
transportation in a tense war situation. 


Today—with so much at stake—Air Travel 
offers the most “‘satisfactory service to meet 
the military requirements” of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 





10% DISCOUNT for personnel of the Department of Defense traveling on official business 
using Government Transportation Requests. 





« Scheduled Airlines o wus. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS | 
AMERICAN AIRLINES | 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS 
CAPITAL AIRLINES 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
COLONIAL AIRLINES | 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES | 
DELTA AIR LINES | 
EASTERN AIR LINES | 


EMPIRE AIR LINES 
FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 

NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
PIEDMONT AIRLINES 


| PIONEER AIR LINES 

| ROBINSON AIRLINES 

| SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 

| SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 

| TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 

| UNITED AIR LINES 

| WESTERN AIR LINES 

| WISCONSIN CENTRAL AIRLINES 
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Leatherneck 


By Marines @ About Marines 


@ Marines of all ranks find reading 

the Leatherneck a pleasant means 
of keeping in touch with the Corps 
today. Training, personalities, Re- 
serves, Posts of the Corps, and Sound 
Off. 


Keep your hand on the pulse of the Corps 
Subscribe Today! 


The Leatherneck 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please enter my subscription to Leatherneck to the below 
address: 
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INSURE IN 
YOUR OWN 
ASSOCIATION 


Get 
Sound and 
Practical Insurance at Lower Cost 
AUTOMOBILE, HOUSEHOLD & PERSONAL EFFECTS 


In effect, your United Services Automobile Asso- 
ciation is an organization of officers and warrant 
officers who pool their funds for mutual protec- 
tion. There is no profit. In over a quarter century 
of service, this plan has proved its effectiveness 
in consistently large savings to its members. 
Take advantage of this well established, low- 
cost insurance plan, now! 


UAITED SERV RVICES 


Dept. G. 1400 E. er Street 


San Antonio 8, Texas 














are entirely ashore. Then the helicopters can fulfill their sec- 


ondary purposes of evacuating the wounded, directing traffic 
from the beachhead and observation of the enemy. 


Here the helicopter can be free to help in the streetfighting 
for the city which surrounds any seaport. 


In streetfighting the infantry has always had the disadvan- 
tage of fighting in only one direction; even if they have the 
city surrounded, they have to fight from the outside in. Para- 
troops are useless in streetfighting because of the dispersal in 
the drop. However, a squad of 10 marines landing on a roof- 
top from a helicopter could take the enemy from the rear or 
rather from above. 


A dozen helicopters landing on a half dozen rooftops might 
very well give the attacking division control of the center of 
the city while the main attacking force is some ditsance away. 
This would hurt the morale of the defenders and encourage 
any of the conquered populace still in the city to take up 
arms that much earlier. In cities of the spiderweb type, it 
might also prevent the defending force from shifting troops 
to meet each attack. That is, its advantage of interior lines 
would be nullified to some extent. Also the enemy CP might 
be captured or forced to move. 


If this proposition of dropping in the center of the city is 
too risky, it may be possible to alight helicopter troops just a 
block ahead of the advancing troops. Thus each buildings 
defenders would have to fight two ways. The troops on the 
roof would have the additional advantage of fighting down. 
Also troops fighting into a building usually have to split. They 
have to fight down to the cellar and up to the roof. The 
troops fighting from the roof wouldn’t have this disadvan- 
tage. Casualties would be reduced since these mainly result 
in the “approach” in streetfighting. 

Once a building was secured and taken over by the ground 
troops, the helicopter troops could again make their way to 
the rooftop and signal their helicopter which would be hover- 
ing high above or safely parked on a high “secured” rooftop 
a few blocks to the rear. 

If the helicopter attack proved successful, it is obvious that 
in later battles the enemy would have to further distribute 
their forces to defend key points in the center of the city and 
to use some of heir machine guns on the rooftops. In fact 
they might make their city impregnable from the helicopter 
attack but then the task would be that much easier for the 
ground troops. 

It is obvious that control of the air is necessary but then 
the amphibious attack would never have started unless air 
superiority was assured for a few days at least. 

As to AA positions on the rooftops, they would be taken 
care of in strafes by the accompanying fighters. 

One wonders if the battle of Stalingrad might have had a 
different result if von Paulas’ Sixth German Army of 21 Ger- 
man and Rumanian divisions had had just five helicopters per 
division. This would have enabled him to move a whole in- 
fantry battalion by air to rooftops in any part of the city in 
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‘I want to sleep ina bed 
and eat at a table. 
So I travel by train!’’ 








“TI like to move around 
and meet people 
—and I can do that 
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No Wonder Train Travel is 


FIRST with the SERVICES! 


Today as always, the railroads are ready, 
willing and able to serve one man, a division, or more. MEMO To 
America’s greatest transportation strength TRAN 
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Life Insurance 
for 


Commissioned and Warrant 


Officers 


United Services Life Insurance Company 
1600 Twentieth Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 











EVERYTHING MARINES NEED 


In Uniforms, Suits and Accessories 





We have complete Marine Corps swords 
available now for immediate delivery 


Since 1918 


A. M. BOLOGNESE & SONS 


Tailor and Haberdasher 
Quantico, Va. 
Marine Outfitters Exclusively 






















a few minutes. A helicopter attack would have been even 
more advantageous during the winter phase of the battle 
(when both the German and Russian tactical air forces were 
grounded) since the helicopter can be flown in almost any type 
of weather. 

Realizing that many defects can be pointed out in such a 
use of the helicopter, I think it deserves a practical tryout. 


Joun T. O'Brien 
Cpl, USMC 





Important 


The 128-page 
November GA- 
ZETTE — the 
Anniversary _Is- 
sue — will sell 
for $1.00 per in- 
dividual copy. 
You can subscribe 
now and receive 
this issue plus 
eleven others for 
only $3.00. 

















Canteen Cup... 


Dear Sir: 

The aluminum canteen and canteen cup most certainly out- 
lived its usefulness to the Marine Corps. Granted that this 
gear has been useful. It has seen its day. It is time to sup- 
plant this item with a more suitable replacement that will 
surpass the old in design as well as in use. The Marine Corps 
is foremost in the development of combat-worthy equipment. 
Why not a little initiative towards production of a new flask 
type canteen? 

The present canteen is bulky. On night patrols it noisily 
jiggles against the man. When he is forced to run, the canteen 
thoroughly whacks his sides. The shape of the canteen is also 
antique. It is artistically unsound and a monstrosity of design 
in this year of 1950. 

The hooks on the canteen cover for attachment to the 
cartridge belt must be altered. They are very difficult to 
maneuver into position. Why not make them as the ones on 
the first aid pack are constructed? 

A new type cap for the mouth of the canteen is necessary. 
The cap frequently splits, and the chain readily breaks. 

















Luin on Sea 


Keep THE SITUATION 
WELL IN HAND | 
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S.W. RICE 








Easy Terms 
on The canteen cup is difficult to keep clean, especially the 
Request recesses in the unsightly handle attachment. A new cup. . 
one-half the size of the one now in use will adequately serve 


all needs of the thirsty Marine. 


I sincerely believe this new flask canteen will increase the 


1423 p ennsylvania Ave. - N. W. Wash., D. C. effectiveness of our equipment a hundred-fold! The need for 


it is readily apparent to any Marine that has had to carry 





Complete Line of Accessories 


Annapolis Corpus Christi Pensacola ; 
Md. Texas Fla. this freak. 
. : Cart K. MAHAKIAN 
Quantico Phone Triangle 34W TSgt, USMCR 
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for reciprocating 


ience in the special field of aviation 


| is one of the notable reasons for the 





ip presen widespread use in all types 
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THE GREATEST FIGHTING TEAM IN HISTORY 


The United States Marine Corps and the United States Navy 


Fellow members of the same great Service, the Marines and the Navy have 
proved the value of teamwork in the greatest war in history. Knowledge of the other 
man’s job and problems, the first requisite of teamwork, will be even more vital in 
coming years. The best way for the Marine to keep advised of what the Navy is 
doing and thinking and planning is to join the U. S. Naval Institute and read the 
Naval Institute Proceedings regularly. 


The U. S. Naval Institute is proud of the fact that many of the outstanding 
officers of the Marine Corps have long been members of the Naval Institute. It 
would like to have all personnel of the Marine Corps as members. 


Therefore, the Naval Institute extends to the Marine Corps the same cordial 
invitation to membership that it extends to all the rest of the Navy. Regular Marine 
Corps officers can become regular members of the U. S. Naval Institute, and Marine 
Corps Reserve officers and all other Marine Corps personnel can become associate 
members. The membership dues in both cases are the same—$3.00 per year, which 
includes the U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings without additional cost except in 
cases of residence outside the United States and its possessions, where an additional 
charge of $1.00 per year is made to cover extra cost of foreign postage. 


The cost of printing the Proceedings alone far exceeds the membership dues; 
but due to its reserve funds and its other publishing activities, the Naval Institute 
never makes additional assessments on its members. 
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Shall We Rearm the 


By Sagittarius 


@® RecentTLy, IN THE British House or Commons, 
Winston Churchill added his voice to the chorus of those 
who advocate German rearmament for the sake of the 
security of the Western World. He spoke of the line across 
Central Europe, where Western Union, backed by the 
other nations united in the North Atlantic Pact, faces the 
Soviet Union and its satellites. It is Churchill’s consid- 
ered opinion that “this long front cannot be successfully 
defended without the active aid of Western Germany.” 
He too, just like so many other politicians, newspapermen, 
pundits, real and would-be strategists, thus wants to sac- 
rifice the main aim for which we fought in the Second 
World War—the destruction of German militarism, to be 
effected by the complete demilitarization of Germany—to 
the needs of the moment. It is fashionable nowadays to 
call the abandonment of long-range goals for short-term 
policies “political realism.” It is the same type of real- 
ism which made us, in the last war, back Russia to the 
hilt to the detriment of some proven friends, and made us 
arm Communist guerrillas which we must now fight in 
the Philippines and Malaya. It is a continuation of the 
age-old game of using the Devil to defeat Beelzebub. 
Must we do it again? Is there no alternative to invoking 
again the spirits of German militarism? Is rearming the 
Germans, who, without provocation, have fallen upon 
their peaceful neighbors three times in a span of less than 
70 years, not committing suicide from fear of death? Let 
us try and find an answer to these questions. 

Many schemes have been proposed for the rearmament 
of Western Germany. They are all characterized by an 
obvious desire to find some kind of a compromise which 
would make available German fighting men without re- 
creating Germany’s military strength. The resulting solu- 
tions (if one can call what is patently impracticable a 
solution) fall into three main categories: proposals for a 
German force with limited equipment; for a composite 
force drawn from a number of national military establish- 
ments, to which the Germans would contribute; for a 
European armed force which would replace national 
military forces. All plans envisage only the rearmament 


of the Western Germans, not the rebuilding of the. arma- 
ment industry of Western Germany. 

It is difficult to remain serious when reviewing the pro- 
posals of some of the well-meaning amateur strategists 
who want to see a German army in the field, but with 
“severely limited” armament. There is a plan for a force 
of “a few infantry divisions without air power or atomic 
weapons.” The specification “infantry division” is ob- 
viously a clever attempt by the author of the plan to pre- 
vent the Germans from having any armor. Alas, the Ger- 
man command, once reconstituted, would have little difh- 
culty in getting the tanks it may think it needs in the 
form of tank battalions organic to infantry divisions, or 
as corps or army troops. Another writer also sticks to 
the chimaera of the inoffensive infantry division, but he 
sternly deprives it also of “general staff, tanks and key 
weapons.” We are not told what the “key weapons” of 
an infantry division are, nor how the author would pre- 
vent any officer from being trained for, and employed in, 
a staff appointment, or, for that matter, how the author's 
infantry divisions would fight, or even more, without op- 
erational staffs. The most amazing idea appeared not long 
ago in an otherwise most serious and well-informed na- 
tional magazine. One of its correspondents apparently 
wants to see a German army equipped with “obsolete 
weapons” (not with pikes or muzzle-loaders, we trust). 
but allowed to “salute and march again.” Of what pos- 
sible use could such a force be to the West? Surely. to 
carry out such a plan would achieve nothing but to re- 
vive the German military spirit, and whet the Germans 
appetite for modern weapons. The peculiar thing about 
all these proposals is that nothing seems to have beer 
learned from history. The Versailles Treaty allowed Ger- 
many a “Reichswehr” of limited numbers and with lim- 
ited equipment. How the Germans evaded practically all 
limiting clauses even before the advent to power of Hitler 
and the beginning of full-scale, open rearmament is com- 
mon knowledge. The Great General Staff was to be dis- 
banded. The Germans complied, but kept an equivalent 
organization under the less sonorous name of “Heereslei- 


“Is rearming the Germans who, without provocation, have fallen upon their peaceful 
neighbors three times in a span of less than 70 years, not committing suicide 
from fear of death?” asks the author, “or can we win without German help?” 
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Germans? 


tung.” The Reichswehr was to number only 100,000 all 
ranks, on long-term enlistment. The Germans rotated 
their enlisted personnel every three years or so, and made 
of the Reichswehr a big training school for officers and 
NCOs. There were to be no heavy weapons. The Ger- 
mans designed them, then trained personnel for them in 
the USSR. When war came, they had better tanks than we 
had, and they had developed a doctrine of employing 
them for which, in the beginning at least, we had no 
antidote. They trained a citizens’ army under the guise 
of veterans’ organizations, like the “Stahlhelm,” or of 
sports clubs. They trained pilots in gliding clubs. In 
brief, they demonstrated to us that nothing can prevent a 
nucleus organization from making ready for rapid ex- 
pansion. The “few infantry divisions with limited equip- 
ment,” which we are told the Germans should be allowed 
to have, would be all the German Command would need 
to recreate the deadly Wehrmacht. 

Much more plausible is what we may term the “com- 
posite force plan.” It has been presented by no less 
a personality than Gen Lucius Clay, who envisages a 
force “composed of French armor and close-support air- 
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craft, artillery from the Benelux countries, German in- 
fantry, and British navy and long-range bombers.” Let 
us omit the British contribution of substantially inde- 
pendent forces which could well operate in support of al- 
lies. An army-air force team, in which the infantry would 
be German, the artillery Belgian and Dutch, and the ar- 
mor and the tactical aircraft French, is more difficult to 
visualize. In the last war, supreme commanders have 
found it no easy matter to direct, in a single theater of 
operations, compact formations of all arms belonging to 
different allies. It was done quite successfully, because 
cooperation was limited to the higher echelons, usually 
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to the divisional commanders and upwards. At that level, 
picked professional soldiers were able to bridge the dif- 
ferences in training, military doctrine, fighting charac- 
teristics of the forces of different nationalities. We have 
no experience with an organization of the kind proposed 
by Gen Clay, but indications are that, to give an example, 
a regimental combat team, in which the infantry belonged 
to one national army, the artillery to another, and the 
armor to yet a third, would prove a regimental com- 
mander’s nightmare. In combat perhaps the greatest 
morale factor is the individual soldier’s confidence in his 
“buddy,” his knowledge that the other members of the 
organization to which he belongs won’t let him down. It 
is at least doubtful that a German infantryman would 
have much confidence in the support given to him by 
Dutch artillery or French tanks. His doubts would be 
even greater if he was a soldier of the last war, a member 
of that Wehrmacht which made short shrift of Frenchmen, 
Dutch and Belgians. There would also be the question of 
the command of the composite formations. Would com- 
mand assignments be given to the different nationalities 
according to a “key,” so many Germans, so many French, 
so many Belgians, Dutch, Luxembourgers, or would the 
criterion be merit? In either case there would be discon- 
tent, accusations of favoritism, and—as a result—lack of 
confidence again. Even if we take the most optimistic 
view of Gen Clay’s scheme, one of his composite divisions 
would, to say the least, be only second best to an entirely 
French, or German, or, for that matter, to a Russian di- 
vision. 


Gen Clay envisages a composite force of French armor 
and close-support aircraft, artillery from the Bene- 
lux countries, German infantry, and British navy and 
long-range bombers. Would there be mutual confidence? 








Finally, the London Economist favors “the inclusion 
of German manpower in a European defence system in 
which the determination of policy (will be) no longer in 
the hands of individual states but in a council of Euro- 
pean defence.” This is a noble thought, but not yet a 
practical one. The Council of Europe is still just as far 
from possessing European military forces as the United 
Nations are from having the U. N. military forces envis- 
aged in the Charter. The sad truth is that, once we start 
rearming Western Germany, we will have to go the whole 
way. That way leads to the German officers’ corps of old, 
to the jackboot and the goosestep, and, ultimately, to the 
possibility if not probability of seeing Germany’s “mailed 
fist” raised again over a trembling Europe. 

What do the Western Germans think about their re- 
armament? The great majority of them seem to be all 
for it. They even seem to go so far as to believe that the 
Western powers cannot be without German military help, 
and they make no bones of their intention of letting the 
West pay for German troops with economic and political 
concessions. A typical manifestation of the Germans’ smug 
belief that in their undisputed military prowess they hold 
an item of goods which the Western powers must buy, 
was reported last January in the New York Times. 
There, Drew Middleton wrote that the Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Mr Adenauer, had sought 
the advice of a group of senior German officers led by the 
former commander of the German Fifth Panzer Army, 
Gen von Manteuffel (of Battle of the Bulge, and Bastogne 
memories). The generals reportedly produced a concrete 
plan which envisaged the formation of one infantry divi- 
sion by June 1950, of an armored corps by 1951, these 
forces to be “entirely equipped by the United States.” 


@ THE recommendations of prominent Americans and 
Britons that the Germans be rearmed must be based on 
one or the other of two assumptions: either they believe 
that the West is deficient in manpower, or, if this is not 
so, that there is something in German manpower which 
makes it preferable for us to arm the Germans rather than 
the nationals of other countries. As to the first alterna- 
tive, we can dismiss it right away by saying that, at pres- 
ent, we have not even the arms with which to equip the 
regular forces of the signatories of the North Atlantic 
Pact. Of the countries of Western Union, not even Great 
Britain has all the weapons and equipment she needs. The 
other four partners are woefully under-armed and look 
to the Military Assistance Pact and United States aid for 
materials of war for their existing military formations. 
The one billion dollars in arms authorized by the United 
States Congress will be a great help to them, but will be 
far from curing all existing deficiencies. It is difficult to 
come to a reliable cost-figure for the equipment of one di- 
vision, but $100 million for an infantry division, and 
twice that amount for an armored division, is certainly 






















The French have few illusions about German rearmament. 


Twice in the last 50 years they have felt the full 


force of German aggression. Only six years ago their capital city was being rescued by United States troops. 


not an exaggerated estimate. Thus if the whole of the 
American aid went, say, to the French army, the latter 
could only equip with it an estimated two armored, and 
six infantry divisions. But France alone has enough man- 
power to field 40 or 50 divisions, yet her economic posi- 
tion does not allow her to buy arms for them. Even with 
the help which Great Britain gives to her allies, it will be 
a long time before every Frenchman or Belgian or Nor- 
wegian who is able and willing to bear arms will have 
anything like adequate weapons in his hands. Why, then, 
should we arm the Germans, our former enemies and 
present unproven allies, before we arm those who have 
always been on our side? We know from the experience 
of the last war that there is no magic in the German sol- 
dier. He is, admittedly, an excellent fighting man. What 
made him conquer the European continent was, however, 
not his individual superiority over his opponents but bet- 
ter organization, better leadership, better arms, better 
military doctrine, and, as often as not, superiority in 


Even before Hitler's time, the Germans had evaded 
most of the restrictions of the Treaty of Versailles. 


numbers and materiél. With the German war plants dis- 
mantled, with the Federal Republic of Germany in bad 
financial straits and patently unable to bear the costs of 
a military establishment, the Germans would obviously 
have to be rearmed at the expense of the United States, 
and possibly of Great Britain. There seems to be no valid 
reason for doing so while we ourselves and our partners 
in the North Atlantic Pact are—and are likely to be for 
years to come—deficient in armaments. It is difficult to 
understand how Field Marshal Montgomery could have 
said (as was reported in the papers) that “without some 
German divisions there are just not enough troops in the 
West to hold the Russians.” If there be any reason for 
pessimism, is it not lack of equipment rather than lack 
of men which should perturb us? 


@ THE REARMING of the Germans may well prove to be 
a political handicap which, in time of war, may adversely 
influence our military operations. There is a general 
tendency on our side of the Atlantic to discount reports 
of enemy atrocities as war propaganda, or, if they are be- 
lieved, to forget them as quickly as possible. To think of 
the pictures one saw of Belsen or Auschwitz, of the stories 
one read of the “medical” experiments made on prisoners 
in Dachau, is distasteful. One’s neighbor is of German 
extraction—he is a kindly man who wouldn’t burn Jews 
in ovens, how then could other Germans do that? The 
most pote at reason for not believing or not caring to re- 
member is that one has only read of German atrocities, 
not experienced them. But the majority of our 175 mil- 
lion-odd North Atlantic Pact allies on the other side of 
the ocean have been victims of Nazi brutality, either 
themselves or through the members of their families who 
they have lost. This goes to an even greater degree for 
the 100 million or more people beyond the Iron Curtain 
who, while they are not allowed to be openly on our side, 
would want nothing more than to make common cause 
with the West. A terrifying amount of hatred against the 
Germans has been accumulated in Europe. It will take 
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Ma Bodies are of U. S. soldiers who surrendered 
to the Germans near Malmedy, Belgium in December, 


1944. Their prisoner of war status ended with massacre. 


UPPER RIGHT: Face of a killer: Dr. Wilhelm Witteler, 
one time head of Dachau concentration camp, was 
charged with the deaths of 20,000 prisoners. The 
author says “. . . the majority of our 175 million-odd 
North Atlantic Pact allies . . . have been victims of 
Nazi brutality . . .” and that “. . . there is a general 
tendency (for us) to discount reports of atrocities 
as war propaganda. . .” BELOW: Piled high against the 
bloodstained walls of the crematory in Dachau camp 
are the bodies of victims of Nazi bestiality, mute 
and irrefutable evidence of German atrocity guilt. 








decades before the wounds inflicted by the Nazis will 
close, before their ill-doings will be torgotten. We may 
get by, while we use the Germans on German territory, 
in the detense of the line of the kibe river, although even 
in that case there would undoubtedly arise difficult politi- 
cal problems inside the Western coalition, and delicate 
problems oi morale among Western European troops as- 
signed to fight side by side with Germans. These dif_i- 
culties would be as nothing compared with those which 
we would face if and when we advanced eastwards. Ahead 
of us, between the Oder and the Volga, there are some 35 
million Ukrainians some 25 million Poles and 12 million 
Czechs and Slovaks, the majority of whom could be 
counted upon to rise in our support as soon as we en- 
tered their lands—provided that we do not bring the Ger- 
mans along. The latter learned in the last war what tre- 
mendous difference it makes whether the countryside is 
for or against the invading armies. When the Germans en- 
tered the Ukraine in 1941, they were as often as not 
greeted as liberators. Ukrainians in the Red Army de- 
serted to them wholesale; a Ukrainian National Army 
was formed to fight on the German side; the occupied 
territories were peaceful; Russian guerrillas were hunted 
down by the inhabitants or, at least, became utterly in- 
effective for lack of local support. The spectacular ad- 
vances of the Wehrmacht in Southern Russia in 1941] and 
1942 were greatly helped by the fact that the Germans 
were marching through friendly territory. Contempt and 
lack of political acumen on the part of local German com- 
manders, like Gen Kitzinger, military governor of the 
Ukraine, foolish adherence to mythic racial doctrines by 
the policy-makers in Berlin (led by the Commissioner for 
the Eastern Territories, Alfred Rosenberg), made the 
Germans lose the tremendous advantages which they could 
have derived from the anti-Soviet attitude of the Ukrain- 
ians. A year or so of derision for the Ukrainians’ national 
aspirations, of confiscations, arrests, executions of local 
inhabitants, of deportations of Ukrainians for labor in 
Germany, brought about a complete reversal of sentiment 
in the Ukraine. By the winter of 1942-43 the local lead- 
ers of partisans, like Bandera and Melnyk, were fighting 
the Germans, who jn the end paid dearly for their politi- 
cal mistakes in the retreats of 1943 and 1944. In Poland 
and Czechoslovakia the Germans and the Russians are, at 
present, about equally hated—the former for what they 
did to the Poles, Czechs and Slovaks between 1939 and 
1945, the latter for what they are doing to them now. 
There is little doubt that these Western Slavs would fight 
on our side if they could, no doubt whatsoever that they 
would fight against us if we brought German troops into 
their lands. There are indications that the same would 
happen in the Ukraine. 

The Russians have very much the same problem with 
the Germans as we have, except perhaps that they 
can trust their Germans even less than we can trust ours. 
They, too, are faced with the impossibility of making the 
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Germans strong when facing in one direction (West for 
them, East for us), yet weak when they are turned about; 
of using them defensively, but not offensively beyond the 
borders of Germany. Just as we will find it difficult to 
make Frenchmen or Belgians or Norwegians fight side by 
side with the Germans, so will the Russians find it well- 
nigh impossible to make their own troops, let alone the 
Poles or the Czechs, fight in conjunction with German 
forces. It looks as if the uninhibited Soviet leaders had 
made their decision in this dilemma: having to choose 
between their Slavic satellites and their puppet Demo- 
cratic German Republic, they have gone with the former. 
True, they are reportedly aiming at bringing Hans Zais- 
ser’s “Bereitschaften” (Eastern German police shock 
troops) up to a strength of 50,000 officers and men armed 
with infantry weapons, but the composition of this force 
indicates that it is to be used defensively against opposi- 
tion in Eastern Germany, offensively possibly in such 
roles as an attempt to seize power in Berlin or for raids 
across the border into Western Germany, if and when the 
time is judged ripe for adventures of this kind. The sup- 
port which the Russians are giving to the “Bereitschaften” 
is, however, as nothing compared with the efforts they are 
making to organize some of the satellite military forces, 
first and foremost the Polish forces. The latter are now 
commanded by Soviet generals (Marshal Rokossovsky is 
Minister of Defense and Commander-in-Chief, Gen Kor- 
ezyc is Chief-of-Staff), they are being equipped with 
Soviet arms, and they are being made to dig in on the 
Oder-Neisse line, that is, not along the Iron Curtain, but 
on the new frontiers of Poland and communist-governed 
Eastern Germany. 


@ With practically all of the national press vociferous- 
ly advocating a speedy rearmament of Germany, this ar- 
ticle must remain very much in the nature of a voice 
shouting in the wilderness. A widely read national maga- 
zine has, in a recent issue, gone so far as to say that we 
must face the stark truth that we cannot win without Ger- 
man military help, if and when it comes to a war with the 
Soviet Union. In other words, 340 million people allied 
in the North Atlantic Pact, producing two thirds of the 
world’s total output of goods and services, are represented 
as helpless in the face of aggression unless their ranks 
are bolstered by German troops. It seems to us that the 
position is grossly misstated. Should not the question 
be whether 200 million Soviet citizens (6G or 7 per cent of 
whom are even now in slave labor camps), supported in 
a fashion by satellites of doubtful reliability, can impose 
their will on the democracies of the West? Are these 200 
million people so powerful and so deadly, that to save 
ourselves we must sacrifice all that for which we fought 
in two world wars, that we must renege on our pledges, 
that we must give up those advantages which our moral 
position now gives to us? Surely, things are not as bad 
with us as all that. US # MC 
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That Wonderful 
Recruiting Duty 


By Sgt B. M. Rosoff 


® It Is ABOUT TIME THAT SOMEONE SHOULD BURST THE 
wonderful bubble known as Recruiting Duty. Every day 
in the Marine Corps you can hear the old song “I wish | 
had some of that easy recruiting duty” or “I wish I had 
some of that soft money you get on recruiting duty.” 

Brother, take it from me! It isn’t so. Let me start from 
the beginning and relate just how an enlisted man gets 
this duty to end all duty stations. Of course, the letter 
requesting Recruiting School is the first thing done. We 
will assume Sgt Joe E. Blow meets all qualifications for 
the school, gets his transfer to Recruiters School and 
starts his six weeks schooling. (The scuttlebutt has it that 
the school will svon be in- 
creased to 10 weeks). 

The first day you start 
with a bang, classes from 
0800-1700 daily with 1200- 
1300 for lunch; Saturday is 
a half day with class ending 
at 1200. Before I get too 
deep into Recruiters School 
I want to go down as stating, 
that to my way of thinking 
Recruiters School is one of 
the finest schools I ever had 
a chance to attend, both in 
the Marine Corps and out. It was tough and there wasn’t 
one minute that you could take to look around, because if 
you did, you never had the chance to catch up. It takes 
every minute of time and effort that you have. 


@ THE ScHOOL includes everything that you can think 
of from salesmanship to Marine Corps history. To top the 
whole course, the officer in charge holds spot inspections 
between classes. The Sergeant Major would blast out 
with a “Fall out for inspection,” and the OIC would in- 
spect the personal appearance of all hands, and your 
shoes had better have a spit shine, belt buckle shined, 
haircut, and your shirt neat and clean. The OIC had a 
good reason for all this Old Corps Spit and Polish. He 
digured that in recruiting in some inland cities, you were 
the sole representative of the Corps and must always look 
like you had just stepped out of a band box. 
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Lets get back to Sgt Blow. He finds the school includes 
such subjects as Marine Corps history; public informa- 
tion, which largely consists of writing newspaper stories, 
radio spots, radio scripts, displaying of window signs, 
lobby displays and of course contact with the general 
public; typing enlistment forms and service record books; 
English; grammar; letter writing, Marine Corps and 
business; the Marine Corps as a career, which includes 
all service schools and the 
follow-up of the schools; 
computing retirement pay; 
and public speaking, extem- 
poraneous and _ prepared, 
(under public speaking the 
black magic Hile-Damroth 
Board). I could go on and 
on such as Marine Corps 
ceremonies (firing squads, 
color guards, burial parties) 
and last but not least enlist- 
ment in the Marine Corps 
Reserve. 

The passing grade in the school was 75, but the OIC 
wanted much better than that. Most classes graduate with 
over a 90 average. If Sgt Blow is of average intelligence 
he will still have a rough time getting through the school. 
Out of a class of 40 about seven drop out (by request). 
All subjects are graded by tests and they are no snap. 
On the 10th day in school there is an informal interview 
at night. Sgt Blow goes before all the instructors and the 
OIC asks the questions. Our hero feels like he is in a 
glass cage. The OIC can spot a hash mark 1% inch off at 
20 feet not to mention ribbons that are not right, the blue 
being senior color should be pointed inboard, point of the 
stars in ribbons pointed to the deck, etc. 

Well, Sgt Blow made the grade and graduated after 
countless nights in the head, studying. He is assigned to 
one of the recruiting divisions, Northeastern, Southeast- 
ern, Southern, Central, Midwestern, or Western. From 
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there to a District Recuiting 
Station, usually in the capi- 
tal of the state and the Dis- 
trict takes in the whole state. 
Either he stays at District or 
off to some substation. Sgt 
Blow gets a substation and 
we will give him the benefit 
of the doubt and get him at 
one of the few substations 
with two men. First thing on 
the agenda is to find a place 
to live, easy brother, easy, at about $100 a month. Don’t 
forget there is no commissary or post exchange to deal 
with, no medical care for dependents at most places, none 
of those little things that you get on a base and don’t 
think much about: beer at the club, free movies, post 
laundry, etc. Sgt Blow has the wife and kiddies all settled 
down in a converted chicken coop. He starts off to meet 
the people in his new town. He will find most of them 
are pretty good Joes; of course he will get the usual treat- 
ment while he is in ‘blues, bellhop, Hollywood glamour 
boy. But our man had a 
good schooling and it sails 
over his head. 

He sits down to his paper 
work and being a line man 
he gets swamped’ under. 
Then the Chief of Police 
calls he has a deserter, come 
get him. About seven re- 
ports have to go out on this 
little matter. Sgt Blow can 
make about 20 words per 
minute on his typewriter (that doesn’t include his mis- 
takes). Now Joe may be one of those lucky recruiters 
who has a littke woman who can type and doesn’t mind 
doing the work for him. We will leave Joe Blow burning 
the midnight oil for about a week and get along with 
bursting this wonderful bubble. 

Our man has gotten acquainted with the civic figures 
in town and has been asked to join a few civic clubs, 
Lions, Kiwanis, J. C., Rotary, and many others. He has 
by this time joined all the 
veteran clubs, taking about 
$20.00 of the long green out 
of his kick. The new suit of 
blues has been getting a little 
thin around the pockets from 
lifting the family wallet out 
so often. 

Now Joe Blow, the recruit- 
er, is in the groove. He gives 











out on parades, (where you 
have to half step to keep up 
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with a high school band 
playing to 180 step cadence 
and marching to about a 90 
step cadence). Every time a 
civic function comes up Sgt 
Joe E. Blow of the U. S. Ma- 
rine Corps is called on to 
help. He gets to see the fam- 
ily about once a week. All 
this is doing the Corps good 
and helps to reach his quota, 
but let a little bad publicity 
seep in; not that it ever seeps in, it comes in like a lion. 
If a criminal was ever in the Marine Corps the papers 
make sure that it is played up big enough for every one 
to know about it. 

The average man who goes on recruiting duty under 
the new pay bill has only a $37.00 a month increase to 
help with the added expense that comes with living off the 
base. That does not include the IRD trips made at $5.00 
per day, $1.00 per meal and $2.00 for hotel bills. Did 
you ever try to do it? Out of the $5.00, your regular sub- 
sistence is docked $2.25 a 
day, so in fact Sgt Blow gets 
$2.75 per day on the road; 
after all Mrs Blow and all the 
little Blows eat while he is on 
the road. He gets one break 
out of the mess, his $2.25 
quarters is not docked. Our 
boy is getting to like this in- 
dependent duty by this time, 
but his wallet is getting a 
little slim from all the dough 
going out and not too much extra coming in. Of course 
Naval Regs forbid outside work, even if the Sergeant had 
the time to do any work on the outside. 

Just as Joe has settled down for a little spell, the re- 
cruiting service personnel is cut about 20 per cent and 
Joe’s substation is cut down to one man and he has to 
go to another station. Sure the Corps pays for moving of 
the household effects and the family, but who ever got 
transferred in this man’s Marine Corps with a family and 
didn’t lay out plenty of the 
old cabbage? But Joe is 
strong and recruiting has got 
him. 

Most recruiters have been 
transferred after 20 months 
on duty, but Headquarters is 
trying to make this at least 
36 months. Don’t get me 
wrong, I love this recruiting 


duty, but don’t ask me why. 
US @ MC 
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F AMERICAN MILITARY PLANNERS ARE GIVING SERIOUS 
consideration to employing atomic weapons in a tactical 
role against enemy land forces. This employment of 
atomic weapons represents a radical shift in concept in- 
duced by American adherence to the Atlantic Pact. 

Prior to committing ourselves to the defense of Western 
Europe many military men have tended to regard cities 
as the only possible military target of the atom bomb. In 
fact, the concept of “city warfare” came to dominate 
American strategic thinking. Two important develop- 
ments—American adherence to the Atlantic Pact and the 
Soviet production of the “peoples’ atomic bomb”—indi- 
eated the desirability of finding other uses for this 
weapon. 

These developments suggest that our strategy emphasize 
the tactical employment of atomic explosion against an 
enemy's military forces rather than strategical employ- 
ment against his cities. They also suggest that the use of 
the bomb against targets primarily military will bring us 
the greater security return from our tremendous atomic 
investment. 

In our preoccupation with developing the atomic bomb 
and the ability to deliver it we too often ignored the pros 
and cons of its use against cities. Our prospects for pre- 
venting a war, or for winning it and the peace, appear far 
brighter if our planned use of the atom bomb concen- 
trates on the military forces of an enemy rather than the 
indiscriminate flattening of his cities. 

Now that the atomic bomb is no longer Uncle Sam’s 
private property, the whole concept of “city warfare” 
needs re-examination. Can we afford to trade city for 
city? Do our Allies in Europe relish a strategy which 
may reduce London and Paris to charred ruins? Are we 
in the U. S. resigned to a slugging match with A-bombs? 
The answer to these questions is obvious. If war does one 
day come—Americans certainly are not eager to wage it 
on a total scale if more limited warfare is possible. 

An aggressor may also have much to lose by waging a 
kind of war which destroys not only his homeland but 
also the nations which he covets. 

The choice between tactical use of the atomic bomb 
and its employment for “city warfare” is not simply a 
matter of taste. It is a question of applying maximum 
force against the frontal waves of an enemy’s land attack 
rather than concentrating chiefly on the distant produc- 
tion centers which gave it birth. From a military point 
of view it appears that useful purposes could result from 
either use of atomic weapons. It may be desirable to de- 


Initially the atomic bomb was thought of as a strategic weapon. 
beginning to realize some of its tactical potentialities as well. 
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stroy an enemy’s war-making potential if this destruction 
does not kill the chances for a favorable peace. On the 
other hand, the greatest absolute loss to an enemy is the 
finished product of his war effort—his armed forces. 
Wars are almost invariably won by eliminating the ene- 
my’s military power in the field. Bombing his cities and 
factories of course will produce delayed results, and this 
is most desirable. But the tactical use of the A-bomb 
would have an immediate and decisive effect on the ac- 
tive military forces of aggression. 


The tactical use of the atomic bomb is a logical step 
in the integration of all our strength to meet the enemy 
where the danger is greatest. In contrast, plans for the 
strategic use of the bomb minimize the threat posed by 
the enemy’s military forces, and instead concentrate our 
efforts on hostile populations and centers of industry. The 
different objectives of these two modes of employment of 
the bomb need to be spelled out. 


Plans for the strategic use of the atomic bomb certainly 
cannot be written off. But as the U. S. monopoly of atomic 
weapons decreases we should place less reliance on any 
single, inflexible plan for dropping atomic bombs. The 
advantages of using atomic weapons tactically become ob- 
vious in the light of the commitments we have assumed 
in Western Europe which may, for a variety of reasons, 
eventually bar the use of the bomb directly against hos- 





By LtCol W. R. Kintner, USA, and 
LtCol D. P. Yeull, USA 
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of future armies will not dare mass their troops or artillery with impunity 
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tile populations. The disadvantages of our using A-bombs 
against an enemy’s interior will increase as his ability to 
bomb our own cities and those of our Allies grows. On 
the other end of the scale the threat of the atomic bomb 
to an aggressor’s military forces can be made to increase. 
During the years ahead, there may come a turning point 
at which the tactical use of the atomic bomb will replace 
the strategic use in the defense schemes of the western 
world. 


® BeErore piscussinc how the A-bomb might be used 
tactically it is worthwhile to survey the overall position 
of the United States as related to world peace. Only thus 
can we make an intelligent estimate of a particular mili- 
tary problem. 

We all know the threat to world peace: International 
Communism employs political, psychological, sociological, 
economic, and military instruments in its war against 
freedom. The defense of the United States—and it is in- 
tegral with the defense of all other freedom-loving peo- 
ples—must block each one of these instruments of totali- 
tarian aggression. 

Taking the over-all view, it is apparent that the pre- 
vention of a general war centers around the military posi- 
tion of the United States. This means that American 
moral and political leadership; economic, cultural, and 
psychological activities abroad; and prosperity at home; 
all must provide for and be supported by miltiary power. 
History has demonstrated that strength in the hands of 
free men makes for peace, while weakness invites disaster. 

Aggression once undertaken by armed force can be dis- 
couraged or halted only by superior military means which 
can be brought to bear against it. To create this strength 
we obviously must have friends and allies. 

Because the more pressing threat to our own security 
lies in Europe, the aim of American policy to shore up the 
free world against Communist expansion has been most 
energetically backed in that region. As our foreign policy 
matures, U, S. military commitments in other parts of 
the world may increase; but for the present we have bent 
our efforts toward Western Europe. There we have en- 
deavored to promote mutual defense through the Atlantic 
Pact. The military significance of the Atlantic Pact is well 
exemplified by a statement Defense Secretary Johnson 
made before Congress: “Our security depends, first on 
our own strength and, second, on the strength of our Al- 
lies. We can no longer isolate ourselves from the rest of 
the world, or rely on our own arms alone.” 

From bitter past experiences our European allies are 
realistic. While the immediate threat of armed aggres- 
sion may vary on the surface from time to time, they real- 
ize that the potential threat is as great as ever. These 
Western European nations are placing heavy reliance on 
the Atlantic Pact and on the military equipment the 
U. S. will furnish under the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program. In these they see a vital prop for holding Eu- 
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rope together while she continues on the road toward 
security. 

The political integration of Western Europe—on which 
the success of all of our military planning ultimately de- 
pends—is beginning to take place. 

If the political strategy of the western world is to make 
sense, if the huge investment we have already made to- 
ward the restoration of a healthy Europe is to produce the 
fruits of peace, Western Europe must and can be de- 
fended. 

Defended against what? Naval attack? That is not a 
serious threat in itself. Air attack? Certainly a danger, 
but not the most critical one. 

The greatest menace to the security of the Atlantic 
Community is the Communist armies poised on the 
plains of central Europe. 

War will begin if the masters of these armies are ever 
tempted to march them to the west. Aggressors risk war 
only if a reasonable degree of success is assured. Ger- 
many started the last war, and Italy and Japan became 
her allies only becaues the odds appeared to be in their 
favor. : 

What kinds of forces do we need to eliminate the attrac- 
tiveness of war to the Communist leaders? What sizes, 
and in what degree of readiness must our forces be? And 
the forces of our Allies? We do not dare risk preparing 
for only one kind of war. All three types of forces—land, 
sea, and air, working as a team—are now indispensable to 
the security of a great nation or combination of nations. 


@ WHAT MILITARY ASSETS have we? 

The Western world is strong in strategic air forces and 
on the sea but woefully weak on land. Until the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program, Western Europe lacked the 
equipment and resources for even a token land defense. 

Effective land power implies a corresponding effective- 
ness in tactical air power. Command of the air is essen- 
tial to victory. While all components of air power are 
marshalled to gain this mastery the tactical airplane plays, 
perhaps, the dominant role in the air struggle. American 
and British fighter planes and fighter-bombers can chal- 
lenge the world’s best in quality but in numbers they are 
all too few. The modern battlefield is a land-air battle 
about which it can be truly said that all things are pos- 
sible to him who commands the air. The obvious implica- 
tion of this truth should lead to the early creation of 
Allied tactical air forces which can meet an agegressor’s 
air armada on equal terms. 

As modern battle, however, is an integrated land-air 
conflict the rebirth of.a strong tactical air force while 
land forces remain weak would serve no purpose. The 
West’s power on land must grow simultaneously with its 
strength in tactical air. 

Under plans for “national specialization” the Western 
European nations have assumed responsibility to provide 








the bulk of the allied land forces. This, however, does not 
relieve the United States of its obligation to stand and 
fight with its allies on the ground. Until Western Europe 
builds up its land forces far beyond the objectives pres- 
ently conceived feasible the United States will need to 
maintain a sizable number of effective combat divisions. 
The toughest military job of all is land battle and Amer- 
ica must be prepared to enter that battle when the shoot- 
ing starts—not a year later. 

Are we able to do that today? Measured against the 
land forces we have traditionally maintained, the 1950 
Army and Marine Corps seem large. But the true measure 
is in relation to the world situation. Against that reality 
the land power of the United States even when combined 
with the armies of the West, is below a safe par. 

Up to now we have tried to balance our deficiency on 
land by our atomic monopoly. This monopoly has been 
broken. As it becomes more nearly neutralized, other 
means must be found to counterbalance the military forces 
of Communism. 





® A primary AIM in all of our political and security 
planning with respect to Europe is the removal of the fear 
of invasion from the East. How can this best be done? 
The details are a matter for the political and military 
leaders of the Pact nations. But the main pillars of our 
strategy can be grasped by any thinking man. 

Assuming Western superiority in naval and air forces. 
the foremost problem is the threat of the armies behind 
the Iron Curtain. Atom bombs dropped on their home- 
land cannot prevent these land forces from overrunning 
Western Europe. 

The defense of Western Europe does not require that 
a Communist Army of, say 175 divisions, must be met 
division by division. Instead, we need+a strategy which 
requires the least possible number of divisions to be cre- 
ated by ourselves and the nations of Western Europe. 

The extensive employment of psychological warfare and 
guerrilla and partisan forces would permit some reduction 
in the divisions we would need. In addition, every ad- 
vantage of the West's technological, scientific, and so- 
ciological capacity must be applied toward off-setting the 
Communists’ superiority in numbers. 

Still, it is unlikely that all of the above, even combined 
with the armies which the West can muster, will swing 
the balance against the huge Communist armies. 

While we held the atomic monopoly, our fear of im- 
mediate aggression by atom-bombing an enemy’s home- 
land certainly restrained any ambitions to march these 
armies toward the West. 
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Now that the Communists also have atomic weapons, 
our capability to launch atomic retaliation against enemy 
cities will not act as a complete brake on the Communist 
armies, 

Yet the atomic bomb remains the single most impor- 
tant weapon in our arsenal of war because it offers a 
powerful prospect — in conjunction with tactical air 
power — for solving the West’s most critical military 
problem—our relative weakness on land. 

How can the most powerful single weapon we have 
counter our deficiency in land forces? 

The tactical employment of the atomic bomb is a work- 
able answer to this overriding defense problem—how to 
counter the Communist armies. There is mounting evi- 
dence that use of the A-bomb against land forces is mili- 
tarily sound. A dual use certainly appears more sensible 
than employing it exclusively against cities. 

There are several possible tactical uses to which atomic 
weapons could be put. These range from the destruction 
of communications, supply, and transport centers—to the 
breaking up of enemy field forces—to the neutralizing of 
supporting enemy airfields. 

The delivery of the A-bomb as a tactical weapon will 
likely be by conventional aircraft or guided missile; the 
Army Chief of Staff recently disclosed the probability that 
it can be fired from certain American artillery pieces. The 
method of delivery is a technical problem well within the 
abilities of our scientists and ordnance experts to solve. 
We need concern ourselves here only with the fact that 
the atomic weapon has good possibilities against the large 
land forces which menace the West. 


#® CoMMUNIST armies apparently favor sending massed 
ranks of artillery, tanks, and infantry against an objec- 
tive. Under the most optimistic assumptions the armies 
of the West, including our own, are likely to remain in- 
ferior to the Communist forces in terms of men and di- 
visions. But our divisions are superior in mobility, flexi- 
bility, and communication. Our troops and our miltary 
leaders—when properly trained and equipped—are also 
unequalled in quality. Still a means must be found to off- 
set an ever present disadvantage in numbers. Our techni- 
cal and qualitative superiority can be smothered by end- 
less waves of the enemy’s mass unless we can force Com- 
munist armies to disperse in the battle zone. 

A tactical atomic weapon would cause dispersion. As a 
tool against an enemys’ armies, the atom bomb makes it 
possible for the West to resist aggression with a relatively 
smaller number of land forces. But there still must be 
allied land forces of keen, alert, highly trained fighting 
men, equipped with the finest procurable means of mod- 
ern war; mobile, hard-hitting land forces which can de- 
feat in detail what remains of the atomic-crippled enemy. 

By forcing an aggressor to abandon its steam-roller 
tactics allied superiority in mobility and control can be 
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made to pay off. We need atomic weapons which will re- As soon as plans and weapons are devised for the tac- 
duce enemy troop density in the battle zone by forcing tical employment of atomic explosives it would seem a 
them to spread out for their own survival, If they must wise decision to divert a high percentage of our total 
disperse in the battle zone either on the front or in depth atomic stockpile to this purpose. Some atomic bombs 
because of the threat of our tactical atomic weapons, must of course remain earmarked for strategic use as a 
planning the security of Western Europe becomes less of deterrent to a similar use by a potential aggressor. But the 
largest part of our atomic stockpile—the most valuable 
single asset in our arsenal for war—should be reserved 
® IF ATOMIC WEAPONS are earmarked for tactical use for employment against military targets. 

there will be a limit to the number of divisions which it is The tactical use of the atomic bomb is no cheap and 
safe for an enemy to place on or behind a line stretching easy solution of our immense security task. It should be 
from the Alps to the North Sea. So whether or not both repeated that the United States and its European Allies 
sides plan to employ their atomic arsenal against massed still need sizeable land forces backed by strong tactical air 
surface forces it certainly will be to our advantage to do so. power. The atomic bomb, used tactically, can make it un- 
This is one field in which our superiority in numbers and healthy for an aggressor to mass but cannot eliminate his 
varieties of atomic weapons is not likely to be neutralized. armies. The West will need ground forces to counter land 
If the A-bomb can, by supplementing our smaller armies forces operating in dispersed formations. It is this dis- 
and their supporting sea and tactical air forces, swing the persion as much as the destructive power which makes 
tide of land battle to the side of the West, then our great- the tactical use of the A-bomb so advantageous. Gen 
est concern—the Communist armies—can be met. Bradley has estimated that about 50 divisions, properly 
supported, could hold a line such as the Rhine or Elbe 
until reserves were brought in. Without the A-bomb as a 
supporting weapon these forces would need to be much 
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The tactical use of the atomic bomb can prevent an ag- 
gressor, with superior manpower, from employing his 
superiority to gain the decision on the battle front. The 
Finnish-Russian war offers a classic illustration of a small larger. 
army holding ) sas npow Sovi . 

Unic “4 Pe re the va ; ey ndestnaes oe seen ® OUR DEFENSE PLANS and policies must be based on 
nion. The Finns, of course, n mic bomb. a . os 
Posse; adictpesa wee + a realistic appraisal of the world as it is today. The Com- 
the Red Army had to attack them through a narrow cor- : ; : ee 
4 "Ee ple ? tne tee h “ge munist achievement in producing the atomic bomb is sig- 
ridor. Land and water imposed a limit on number : : - 4: F 
gra Ress ; P . . Wi sia nificant. Our only likely enemy has indicated that he is 
Soviet divisions which could be thrown against the Finns ae i" . atc , ‘ch 
: ain , striving to catch up with us in the military field in whic 
at any one place. By using the A-bomb tactically against om ia : Vere If 
pe a: we had a superiority damaging to his plans. we are 
an aggressor army in Western Europe we can create, ar- 2 ares . : 
a Re : ae : inhibited from the extensive strategic use of the atomic 
tificially, conditions which will similarly handicap the | a 
_ J . : é »omb, and if we develop no alternate means of employ- 
operations of superior forces against the armies of the . . . 
W ing atomic weapons, the tremendous investment we have 
est, . . . . . 
made in their development will contribute nothing to our 

Making our atomic stockpile available for tactical—or military security. 
purely military—use will also bolster our hand in the po- Those responsible for our atomic program have ex- 
*,* 7 . . T . . nad % ; 5 
litical and psychological areas. No longer will Communist pressed confidence that we can maintain a qualitative and 

ga oe 
propaganda be able to exploit the limitations and “im- quantitative edge in their production. Tactical employ- 
bis sem men 66.2. 9 Na ntic ° . i 

morality” of our current “city strategy.” Tactical em- ment of the atomic bomb will ensure that this tremendous 
ployment of the atomic bomb will permit us to wage a military potential is not dissipated by Communist propa- 
military war against an aggressor’s armed forces rather ganda against “city warfare,” or by practical considera- 
than a total war against his civil population. Such a war tions which make use of the weapon on urban areas un- 
is more in keeping with American commitments and desirable from our own standpoint 

traditions. Converting the atomic bomb into a tactical weapon for 

Consideration is being the use of the combined land, sea, and air forces of the 
given to the technical prob- West may well become a top priority project in our over- 
lems involved in employing all defense program. 
atomic weapons against mili- This is one action we can take to use the years imme- 
tary targets. Although there diately ahead to counter Communism's strategic weapon 
are many technical difficul- ’ 5 —large land forces. 
ties involved, the possibili- The tactical atomic weapon promises one effective an- 
ties appear promising. The swer to the question posed by the existence of the armies 
details of the proposed use of Communism. Employed with adequate Allied land, sea, 
of the bomb would of course and air forces, tactical atomic weapons can definitely 
remain military secrets. strengthen the security of the United States. US @ MC 
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By 2dLt Charles R. Stiles 









@® IN A RECENT MEMORANDUM TO ALL OFFICERS, THE 
Commanding General, 2d Marine Division, stated that he 
was aware the war had interrupted the education of many 
officers lacking one or more credits for a college degree. 
His memorandum went on to mention that it was hoped a 
concrete recommendation could be submitted to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps which would assist in arriv- 
ing at a solution permitting officers concerned to obtain 
a college degree within a reasonable time without losing 
their standing in the Corps. 

Here we have the first published indication that our 
planners are aware officers desire to complete their college 
education. 

With the advent of the GI Bill of Rights our nation has 
become college minded. Thousands of ex-servicemen 
have received degrees, and the civilian employer now has 
more and more college graduates to choose from, whereas 

































a high school education was formerly considered sufh- 
cient. It is even speculated that in the near future a man 
without a college baekground will find it difficult to ob- 
tain satisfactory employment in civilian business and in- 
dustry. Will our system of military career opportunities 
parallel this civilian outlook? Undoubtedly it will. 

The Marine Corps will have such a wide field of college 
graduates from which to choose prospective officers that 
a non-college or high school graduate will find it very 
difficult to enter the competition. The present size of the 
Naval Academy classes, NROTC and PLC programs 
qualify this point. 

But what of the officers 
now in the Corps with no 
college education; those who 
have been commissioned 
from the ranks and were 
never afforded an opportu- 
nity to continue their formal 
education beyond the high 
school level? Is this class of 
officers to be forgotten? 
What is their future? When 
the competition becomes in- 
tense, will promotion boards 
pass over them in favor of a 























































college graduate? Will the officers with a college educa- 
lion be given better duty assignments than those without 
such education? These and many other questions con- 
front the non-college educated officer. 

Even today the trend seems to point to the preference 
for degree holders when opportunities arise for lucrative 
civilian schooling. An analysis of Marine Corps General 
Order 42-1949 (Schools and Courses Available to Ma- 
rine Corps Personnel) will substantiate this statement. 

Of the 64 schools and courses listed exclusively for offi- 
cers, 16 require a college degree or the equivalent. The 
majority of the courses are primarily military subjects to 
broaden the service knowledge of the individual. Yet 
those subjects relating to both military and civilian in- 
terests and presented at colleges and universities require 
either a degree or college background before the applicant 
can qualify. 


@ WE ALL know that during an officer’s career there are 
many service schools he may attend, but these are limited 
to military and related subjects pertaining to current tac- 
tics and methods of warfare. They no doubt further the 
officer’s professional education, but not his formal educa- 
tion. 

Douglas Southall Freeman, in an address at the Marine 
Corps Schools in Quantico, emphasized education in the 
military service. In his lecture presented before the stu- 
dents of The Basic School, Junior and Senior Amphibious 









Warfare Schools, he remarked it was commendable that 
the Marine Corps was educating its officers while they 
were young. 

Here we have the incipience of all education—educa- 
tion while the student is young. In the Marine Corps we 
now have numerous young officers who would jump at a 
chance to obtain a college education. Their only restric- 
tion is the Marine Corps. They want to continue their 
careers in the Corps, but cannot receive resident college 
training and remain in the Marine Corps simultaneously. 

Many of our non-college officers see only one alterna- 
tive, to resign their commissions and go to college. Yet 
there are those who have no recourse but to wait, use the 
facilities best at hand, and hope for some recognition of 
their efforts. 

Once a non-degree holder reaches the rank of captain 
or major his opportunities for higher level schooling be- 
come more and more limited: Usually he is too old to 
leave the Corps, attend college and start a new career. 
Where does he go from here? Most likely he will stag- 
nate as far as his formal education is concerned. 

The Marine Corps Institute is not the answer to formal 
education for these non-college officers. What is the an- 
swer? It is actual resident schooling at a college or uni- 
versity. How is this possible? There are many solutions. 
The Army and Navy have programs underway for educat- 
ing their non-college officers at colleges and universities 










































throughout the country. But 
first we will need the support 
and understanding of our 
planners. 

The average non-college 
officer in the Marine Corps 
received his commission 
through hard work, faithful 
service and an_ indication 
that he possessed the mental 
faculties comparable to those 
of a college graduate. If the 
individual was once consid- 
ered officer material, then 
why stop at the point where 
he receives his commission 
as a second lieutenant? Why 
not give him an opportunity 
to place himself on equal 
footing, not only in rank, 
but with the education of his 
contemporaries? This can 
and should be done. 

We have the basis for one solution. it is known that 
many of our units are located in or around a metropoli- 
tan area. Likewise most metropolitan areas have one or 
more colleges and universities. The Marine Corps could 






assign non-college officers to such units for duty and 
afford them an opportunity to attend the local schools. 
But such assignment should be made only when the officer 
concerned has expressed his desire and intention of actu- 
ally attending school. 

Another solution is to assign the officer direct to a 
college or university. He could be carried administra- 
tively on the rolls of the nearest Naval or Marine Corps 
activity. Under this system if NROTC units are present, 
his time could be allotted to duty with the NROTC unit 
as well as attending school. 

Further, such non-college officers desiring could be 
placed in a leave status with half pay or no pay and re- 
ceive the benefits of the GI Bill of Rights if eligible. 

The pros and cons to any system are many. There are 
other solutions. Also there are many technicalities and 
obstacles to overcome before any system can be put into 
effect. Some proponents of the college educational pro- 
grams believe a two-year course would not appreciably 
hinder an officer’s professional ability. Actually it would 
benefit the officer professionally. Officers on a campus 
would give the Marine Corps valuable publicity and en- 
hance the reputation of the Corps. 

The overall benefits derived from any educational 
program cannot be measured in dollars and cents. With 
an educational program as is recommended, we would 
have a corps of officers more proficient and competent 
than we have ever known. US # MC 
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The Middle East 


By Dr Hans Kohn 


I 


® Tue Mippie East INCLUDES ROUGHLY THE LANDS 
bounded on the north by the eastern Mediterranean and 
the Aegean Sea and in the south by the Arabian Sea and 
the western Indian Ocean. It forms a triangle the vertex 
of which may be found in Constantinople with a line 
running from the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan to southern [ran 
as the base. For the longest part of human history, from 
the early Oriental empires to the end of the Crusades, 
world history, trade and civilization centered around this 
area and radiated from there. The great routes connect- 
ing Italy and Europe with the treasure lands of the Far 
East converged there. In the fifteenth century the Turkish 
advance cut these routes. This monumental event led to 
the search for sea passages to the Orient and to the dis- 
covery of America. The center of world history, trade 
and civilization shifted to the rising Atlantic community, 
and the Middle East was sapped in its vitality and sank 
into lethargy and decay. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, a military genius, 
himself a Mediterranean by birth and by emotional at- 


Greece, Turkey, and Iran act as a protective 
buffer between the expansive East and the 


defensive West, says the author. But this 
buffer cannot be maintained without the prog- 
ressive strengthening and unification of the 
Middle Eastern countries as a whole. That 
will be the task of Anglo-American policy. To 
succeed we must understand the peoples of the 
Middle East and their aspirations to moderniza- 
tion. Military strengthening alone is not enough. 


tachment, became aware of the strategic importance of 
the Middle East for the control of the Old World. Buono- 
parte led his expedition to Egypt and Palestine in the 
expectation to follow in the footsteps of Alexander the 
Great along the trade routes from the Red Sea to the 
Indus. His aim like that of all modern would-be world 
conquerors was to deal a death blow to the British em- 
pire by the conquest of India. Years later, when his plan 
of invading the British isles had failed, he turned to 
another phantastic scheme, the conquest of British India 
through an invasion from Iran and central Asia. The 
lasting effects of his campaigns and projects in the Middle 
East were twofold: the attention of Britain was drawn to 
the strategic importance of the Middle East, and the first 
seeds of Western revitalizing influence were sown in the 
hitherto failow soil of these lands with their predominant- 
ly Mohammedan population. 

The nineteenth century has been rightly called the 
happiest century in history because during that period the 
British were able, with a minimum of actual force ap- 
plied, to preserve peace and to spread liberty. Thanks to 
Napoleon, Britain made it a pivotal point of her policy 
not to allow the Middle East to pass under the control of 
any great military power. She became vitally interested 
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in the independence and tranquility of the area, the stra- 
tegic value of which was enhanced by the opening of the 
Suez Canal (1869). For that purpose she occupied or 
supervised strategically important ports and outposts, 
like Malta (1802), Aden (1839), Bahrein and the Tru- 
cial chiefs in the Persian Gulf (1820), Cyprus (1878) 
and finally Egypt and the Suez Canal (1882). During 
that period, the lands of the Middle East depended 
politically on the Ottoman and Persian empires, both of 
which found themselves threatened by the southward ex- 
pansion of the Russian empire. The British tried to pro- 
tect them, as far as possible, against Russia (Crimean 
war, 1854-56; Congress of Berlin, 1878). It was fear of 
Russia which decided the Turks to side, and the Persians 
to sympathize, in 1914 with the Germans. The Anglo- 
Russian agreement of 1907 had aroused bitter suspicions 
with Turks and Persians that they might be sacrificed in 
that deal. 

The modernization of the Middle East began in the 
wake of Napoleon’s campaign in Egypt where an illiter- 
ate but shrewd Albanian soldier, Mohammed Ali, learned 
the lesson. Appointed governor of Egypt by the Ottoman 
sultan (1805), he laid the foundations for a modern 
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army and navy, conquered the Sudan and turned against 
the sultan in the hope of founding an Arab-Mohammedan 
empire. His plans failed but he became hereditary pasha 
of Egypt and founded the dynasty which is still ruling 
there. 
II 

@ THE STRATEGIC importance of the Middle East was 
made clear by events in the two world wars of the twen- 
tieth century. In both Britain was the main target, not 
primarily the British isles but the ideas for which the 
British tradition stood. The enemy was no longer Na- 
poleon or Tsarist Russia but Germany, infinitely stronger 
by her geographic position, her industrial development 
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Mussolini (shown here with Von Ribbentrop) went to 
war ip June, 1940, convinced that Britain was doomed 
and that the triumphant day of fascism was at hand. 


and the martial quality of her people. In the first War 
the Suez Canal, the main artery of the Old World and 
the junction point of its continents, was attacked from 
the east by Germany and her Turkish ally. The British 
successes in Mesopotamia and in Palestine removed the 
danger and prepared the collapse of the Ottoman em- 
pire. Greater was the threat in World War II when the 
Germans with their Italian allies attacked from the west. 
In fact, the Middle East became one of the decisive battle- 
grounds. 

In June, 1940, Mussolini declared war convinced that 
the triumphant day of fascism had dawned, that Britain 
was doomed and that the new Roman empire would 
emerge out of its ashes. Like Caesar, Mussolini was pre- 
pared to enter Egypt as a victor. Large Italian armies, 
under Graziani in Libya and under the Duke of Aosta in 
Ethiopia, were to take Egypt in a powerful pincer move- 
ment supported by Italy’s grandiose navy and airforce. 
Britain could muster only a small force, mostly dominion 
and colonial troops, for the defense of the Suez Canal. 
The British isles themselves were threatened by invasion. 
Conscious of the importance of the Middle East and 
taking the daring risk, Churchill decided to send armor 
from England to Egypt. The British front in the Middle 
East held well. The Italian empire collapsed; yet once 
more, under German _pres- 
sure, the balance of the war 
and the future of the world 
were at stake in the Middle 
East with Rommel at El Ala- 
mein. Had he succeeded, 
North Africa and western 
Asia would have been Ger. 
man. Advancing through 
Palestine and Iraq, Rommel’s 
forces could have been join- 
ed by the Germans descend- 










ing from the Caucasian 
mountains and met the Jap- 
anese in the heart of Asia. 
Hitler might have regained 
the chance which he lost 
when after the conquest of 
Greece and Crete in May, 
1941, he did not push on in- 
to Syria but turned against 
Russia. The German plans, 
like those of Napoleon, were 
too grandiose: they faltered 
before determined British resistance and finally lost them- 
selves in the snowfields of Russia. In both world wars the 
Middle East amply justified the strategic importance with 
which the British viewed it. 

In the period between the two wars the Middle East 
had gained in importance for an added reason. The coun- 
tries of the Middle East have been economically of little 
interest and their natural resources have been most 
slender. The first half of the twentieth century, however, 
changed this picture in one respect: by the emergence 
of mineral oil as an indispensable factor in a motorized 
civilization and the discovery of vast and rich oilfields 
in the Middle East. The oldest deposits of oil have been 
discovered on the western shore of the Caspian Sea in 
Soviet Azerbeijan; to the south of it, in the Kurdish 
mountains in northern Iraq, around Kirkuk and Mossul, 
is a second rich field; a third one covers the eastern part 
of the Arabian peninsula, while across the Persian Gulf 
in south-western Iran is to be found another rich deposit. 
The concession to this last one was acquired as far back 
as 1901 by British interests; the oil in northern Iraq has 
been won 20 years later by an international consortium, 
half British and one quarter each American and French; 
again two decades later American companies started the 





Although the British Isles were threatened by invasion, 
Churchill wisely sent armor to Middle East. He is 
shown here flanked by Soviet guards at Potsdam. 
































exploitation of the most 
promising Arabian oilfields. 
These oil deposits represent 
not only an economic but 
also a strategic asset of ut- 
most importance. The pur- 
pose of their protection is 
not, as some critics seem to 
assume, to increase the 
profits of oil companies but 
to safeguard national se- 
curity. 

Nor is it true, as the critics say, that the oil companies 
“exploit” the local populations and damage their national 
economy. Accusations of this kind were fully justified 
half a century ago. In that respect, as in many others, 
things have fundamentally changed since World War I. 
Nowhere do the native people find as highly remunerative 
employment as in the oilfields where the employer sets a 
new standard for these countries by providing housing, 
health and educational facilities. Young Iranians and 
Arabs are being trained as engineers, geologists and ex- 
ecutives; the foundations of modern industrialization are 
being laid. The royalties paid by the companies to the 
treasuries of Saudi Arabia, Iran and Iraq represent a 
large part of the national income of these governments 
and enable them to carry through some of the needed 
social reforms. Left to themselves, these countries would 
have neither the financial strength nor the technical abili- 
ties to exploit the oil wealth in their soil. 


Ill 

# BEsmDEs OIL, a second factor emerged in the Middle 
East in the period between the two wars: the rising na- 
tionalism of the Turks, Iranians and Arabs. This new 
force has come fully into its own only in Turkey. In the 
other countries it has been thwarted in its maturing by 
religious differences between Sunni and Shiites (the two 
leading Mohammedan sects) and between Mohammedans 
and Christians; by the social antagonism between no- 
madic tribes and the settled population; and finally by 
local rivalries and jealousies. Nevertheless, this national- 
ism has acted as a powerful factor in arousing resistance 
of the people against any foreign control, political or 
economic, and especially against occupation of their lands 
by foreign settlers. The strength of this new nationalism 
came as a surprise to the victor nations of World War I 
who after their victory seemed to control undisputedly 
the territories of the former Ottoman empire which had 
collapsed in 1918. 

In the beginning of 1919, British armies occupied 
Egypt, Palestine and Mesopotamia, the land bridge from 
the Nile to the Persian Gulf. France tried to establish 
herself in Syria and to resume the tradition of the Cru- 
sades. The Italians hoped for a part of Anatolia, and the 
Greek army invaded Asia Minor to annex its western 
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Ceremony marks reconstruction of Brallo Bridge, on 
railroad line between Athens and Salonika, an instance 
of American aid to Greece under Interim Aid Program. 


shore with its Greek Orthodox population and _ its 
memories of Ionian civilization and thus to realize “the 
great idea” of the union of all ancient Greek lands. The 
events between 1919 and 1923 proved how shaky the 
foundations of this brief new order were. With their 
customary sense for realistic compromise and the ab- 
horrence of naked force, the British showed themselves 
ready to respect the claims of the rising nationalism and 
to arrive at a settlement. Since 1923, their policy in 
Egypt and Palestine, in Iraq and Iran, has been to yield 
as far as possible to the demands of the native peoples 
for independence and to try to harmonize British interests 
with these nationalist aspirations. Human shortcomings 
and local difficulties have often hampered the success of 
their policy. On the whole, however, they were rewarded 
in the critical months of World War II when with the 
exception of a short-lived pro-German government in 
Iraq the Middle Eastern peoples refused to join Britain’s 
enemies who wooed them assiduously, and thus helped 
greatly, though only indirectly, the cause of free society. 
The rising nationalism of the Middle Eastern peoples 
with their desire not only for independence but also for 
political and social reforms, has been nourished by the 
example set by the West. 
British 
Egypt has taught the lesson 
of impartial justice, efficien- 
cy and integrity; American 
schools, especially the Amer- 
ican University in Beirut, 
Syria, and Roberts College in 
Constantinople, has brought 
to a small but eager intelli- 
gentsia the message of de- 
mocracy and individual re- 
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sponsibility; contact with 
France and Switzerland 
aroused in young Turkish 
officers the desire to modern- 
ize the completely outdated 
and corrupt Ottoman state 
machinery. But it was the 
impact of World War I and 
of the Wilsonian slogans 
which carried the nationalist 
agitation into the masses. Of 
all the peoples involved, the 
Turks have travelled farthest on the road to a fully inte- 
grated nation. The reforms proclaimed and _ partly 
achieved in Turkey in the late 1920s set the pace for the 
whole Middle East. 
IV 
#® THE TOTAL DEFEAT of the Ottoman empire was 
mirrored in 1920 in the peace treaty of Sevres. The 
Anatolian peasantry rising under the leadership of Gen 
Mustapha Kemal was able to defeat the intentions of the 
Allied victors, to eject the Greek army from Asia Minor, 
and to conclude the treaty of Lausanne (July 23, 1923) 
which established the full independence of the Turkish 
homeland. With great energy Kemal then began the 
transformation of the ancient Islamic Ottoman empire 
with its medieval character into a modern secular Turkish 
republic. It was proclaimed on October 29, 1923, by the 
National Assembly at Ankara, the new capital. Kemal 
was elected its first president and remained in office until 
his death on November 10, 1938, when he was followed 
by Ismet Inénii, his chief of staff in the war of 1922. 
The education of the backward Turkish people to a 
Western constitutional nation demanded a transitional 
dictatorship which Kemal exercised with great energy but 
without undue brutality. There were no concentration 
camps, no forced labor, no mass purges. Kemal did not 
destroy the foundations of civilized existence, as Hitler 
or Stalin did; he tried to build them. Though the Otto- 
man empire had been not so long ago one of the most 
powerful on earth, Kemal turned resolutely and realistic- 
ally away from the imperial glory of the past and from 
the dreams of imperial mission. He succeeded even in 
establishing cordial relations with Turkey’s old enemy, 
Greece, in spite of the fact 
that the two countries had 
been locked in a _ deadly 
struggle as recently as 1922, 
and Greece had been forced 
into an unfavorable compul- 
sory population exchange. 
Theoretically all power in 
the new Turkish republic was 
vested in the National Assem- 
bly, chosen by the people. 








But things were so arranged that the only party repre- 
sented under Mustapha Kemal was his Republican Peo- 
ple’s Party. It carried through in a very short time far 
reaching reforms which changed entirely the face of 
Turkey. In this formerly fanatically Islamic land, state 
and church were separated and “politics were delivered 
from religious prejudices,” to use Kemal’s expression. 
The administration of justice and of education were com- 
pletely withdrawn from the supervision of the church. 
In 1926 the Mohammedan law which regulated all private 
and social relations, especially family relations, was re- 
placed by the most modern European legal codifications. 
Women received in every respect equal rights with men; 
the harem, the seclusion of women, was abolished; wom- 
en became lawyers and physicians, members of parlia- 
ment and of the police force. All Turks were obliged to 
adopt family names, after the Western way. Mustapha 
Kemal thus became Kamal Atatirk. 


® Tue Turkish language before 1922 had been widely 
permeated with Arabic and Persian words and idioms. 
These were now replaced by Turkish words. In 1929 
instruction in Arabic and Persian in the higher schools 
gave way to the teaching of modern Western languages. 
The religious prayers, formerly said in Arabic, the com- 
mon language of Islam as Latin is the common language 
of the Roman Catholics, were now translated into Turkish. 
In 1928 the Arabic characters, used until then for the 
writing and printing of Turkish, were replaced by the 
Latin script. The whole system of education was over- 
hauled. A beginning was made in the modernization of 
the economic structure and in the improvement of the 
communications in the country. Though some progress 
was made in this direction, lack of capital, of technical 
equipment, and the perseverance of inveterate habits 
have not allowed the needed transformation to go far 
enough. Yet on the whole, Turkey presents the success- 
ful example of a modernized Oriental people which is 
slowly evolving toward a Western form of life and to- 
ward democracy. 

This transformation in Turkey was facilitated by the 
existence of a relatively large educated class with some 
administrative ability and by the homogeneous character 
of the population. Since the population exchange with 
Greece, only one important minority has remained in 
Turkey, the Kurds, a Mohammedan people living in the 
eastern mountain region of Anatolia. The Kurds have in 
this age of nationalism asserted their demand for inde- 
pendence and for union with the Kurds living in the 
neighboring districts of Iran and Iraq. Their aspirations 
have not been satisfied; on the contrary, they are subject 
in Turkey to a policy of Turkification. Thus they present 
the only weak spot in the defense of a people who are 
otherwise united to resist any attempt at their independ- 
ence and who have the reputation of national discipline 
and soldiery efficiency. 
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In 1944 Mohamad Reza Pah- 
lewi, ShahinShah of Iran, 
made his first aerial inspec- 
tion of his kingdom in a Per- 
sian Gulf Command B-24. 


Infinitely weaker is the situation in Iran which «nder 
the energetic leadership of another professional soldier, 
Reza Shah Pahlewi, has tried to follow Turkey’s path to 
nationalism and Westernization. Iran was much less 
favored than Turkey for a number of reasons: geographi- 
cally much more remote from contact with Europe, her 
educated class is much smaller than the Turkish one; the 
population is much less homogeneous, the large and 
powerful nomadic tribes have been hardly yet inte- 
grated into the nation; and the Iranian upper class shows 
much less administrative and military abilities than the 
Turks do. Corruption and inefficiency are more wide 
spread than in Turkey. The young Shah, Reza Pahlewi’s 
son and successor, fortunately seems to understand Iran’s 
needs but it will take much energy to overcome the 
opposition of vested interests and inveterate habits. It is 
to be regretted that nationalism has brought to Iran as 
to other “new” nations an exaggerated sense of self-im- 
portance, a self-centered provincialism and a xenophobia 
which vitiate true perspective and make any rational 
solution of the urgent problems of these countries more 
difficult. Much will depend on the open-mindedness and 
a yet very weak and new sense of social responsibility and 
civic duty in the ruling classes which will have to guide 
the difficult transition of the masses to modern social and 
intellectual life. 





lran’s strategic importance 
derives from its oil fields: 


Refineries at Abadan. 


V 
@ Even MoRE complex is the situation in the Arabic 
lands. United by common language, religious civilization 
and literary traditions, they stretch from the Atlantic 
coast of North Africa to the eastern shore of the Persian 
Gulf. Almost all of that territory formed at some time 
part of the Ottoman empire. This territory falls into 
three regions: North Africa proper from Morocco to 
Libya which is outside of the geographic boundaries of 
the Middle East and has so far only slight though grow- 
ing connections with the other Arab lands; the Arabian 
peninsula with the “Fertile Crescent” which surrounds the 
peninsula in the north from the Red Sea to the Persian 
Gulf, the core of the Arab lands; and finally Egypt which 
occupies a middle position and forms the link between 
Arabia proper and North Africa. Egypt is today closely 
linked with the Arab Middle East. It is the most popu- 
lous Arab speaking country and, thanks to the reforms 
introduced under the British occupation, the administra- 
tively and economically most progressive. Thus Cairo 
which also boasts of the oldest Islamic theological uni- 
versity, the famous El] Azhar mosque, aspires to become 
the capital of the Arab world and is the seat of the secre- 
tariat of the Arab League, an alliance of seven Arab 
states (Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Yemen and Jordan) of which six (the above mentioned 
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without Jordan) are mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 
The Egyptian dynasty sup- 
ports these aspirations to 
leadership in the Arabic and 
and Islamic world; there 
have been persistent rumors 
that the young and ambitious 
king would like to see him- 
self Caliph, the traditional 
title of the recognized de- 
fender of Islam. 
Yet these Egyptian claims conflict with the ambitions 
of other Arab lands and rulers. During World War I 
the British got in touch with the guardian of the Holy 
Places of Islam, Mecca and Medina, in the Hejaz, Hus- 
sein Ibn Ali, who dreamt himself of restoring the ancient 
glories of the Arabs and of returning the Caliphate, then 
held by the Turks, to Mecca and to the Arabs. He turned 
against his Turkish overlords, and his son Feisal led with 
the help of T. E. Lawrence the famous revolt in the 
desert. The British promised to Hussein in a vague way 
the independence and unification of the Arab lands after 
the war. He found himself, however, quickly disap- 
pointed. Instead of becoming King of Arabia he had to 
content himself with the much more modest desert king- 
dom of Hejas. His son Feisal tried to establish himself as 
King of Syria (which was to include Lebanon and the 
whole of Palestine), but was dispossessed there by the 
French who created a mandatory government for Syria 
and the Lebanon. The British helped Feisal to become 
king of Iraq (Mesopotamia) where he showed himself 
under very difficult circumstances as a gifted and adroit 
ruler whose premature death in 1933 was a great loss to 
the Arabs and to the West. His older brother Abdallah 
was made by the British, in partial fulfillment as they 
thought of their promises, Emir, of Transjordan, the Arab 
populated parts of the British mandate of Palestine, ly- 
ing east of the Jordan river. Thus by 1924 the dynasty 
of Hussein, the Hashimite family, who claim descent from 
the Prophet Mohammed, seemed secure in its rule over 
Hejas, Iraq and Transjordan. 

Arabic rivalries changed this picture soon. In the cen- 
ter of the Arabian desert, in the city of Riyadh in the 
Nejd, the Wahhabis, a fanatical sect which wished to re- 
establish the original purity of desert Islam, found a 
leader of unusual ability and drive in a scion of the Ibn 
Saud dynasty which had headed the Wahhabis since their 
rise in the eighteenth century. This desert prince whose 
real name is Abdul Aziz ibn Abdur Rahman but who is 
better known as Ibn Saud, watched with hostility the 
plans of Hussein of Mecca whom he regarded as a cor- 
rupter of the true faith. In 1926 Ibn Saud attacked Hejas, 
brought the Holy Cities under his control, drove Hussein 
and his family out of the land, and united most of the 
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Arab peninsula in a new 
kingdom which he called 
Saudi Arabia. For the first 
time in more than one thou- 
sand years years he put an 
end to the perennial feuds of 
the nomadic tribes and 
made peace and order reign 
throughout the vast spaces. 
This achievement was due 
not only to the energy and 
imposing personality of Ibn 
Saud but also to his cautious reforms with which he put 
modern technical means like the motor car, the radio and 
the airplane into the service of his policy. Slowly, but 
definitely, the life in the desert which has been character- 
istic of the nomadic Arabs since time immemorial, and in 
fact has hardly changed since the patriarchal times of 
Abraham, is being transformed. The motorcar takes the 
place of the camel and the nomadic population is being 
settled around wells in the oases. Ibn Saud regards him- 
self as the leader of Arab and Islamic resistance and does 
not think very highly of the counter claims of the King of 
Egypt and even less of those of the Hashimite family. 

To these dynastic rivalries must be added deep-seated 
differences in local traditions and interests; together they 
create some of the difficulties standing at present as a 
hindrance to a real unity of the Arab lands. There are 
tensions in Egypt between the Crown which is suspected 
of autocratic leanings and the majority party, the Wafd, 
which has a strong backing in the towns and villages; 
there is the sanitary and educational backwardness of the 
Egyptian peasants, the hard working and frugal fellaheen, 
which saps Egyptian national strength and growth; there 
are acute differences between the Mohammedans and the 
Christians in Syria and Lebanon; there is everywhere an 
inveterate provincial and local outlook which makes co- 
operation on a pan-Arab scale difficult and almost im- 
possible. The only counteracting force which gives some 
cohesion and unity to the Arabs is their common fear of 
Zionism. They dread, rightly or wrongly, the territorial 
and economic dynamism and expansion of the state of 
Israel which might ultimately dispossess many more 
Arabs than the about 700,000 
homeless refugees who have 
left the Arab cities and vil- 
lages of Palestine, conquered 
by the Israeli army. These 
Arab refugees are a perma- 
nent reminder of Arab weak- 
ness and humiliation. It was 
the defeat of the Arab ar- 
mies, due to their lack of 
preparation and coordination 
and to their almost ridicu- 














lous self-confidence, which has acted as a powerful shock 
to Arab public opinion. Yet the Arab defeat might turn 
out to be a profit for the Arab cause, if it will lead to a 
realization of the necessary social and political reforms 
the urgency of which in all Arab lands has become 
obvious. 
VI 

@ Tuar is in broad outline the picture which the Mid- 
dle East presents today. It gains heightened importance 
in a field of international tension where East and West 
oppose each other. The Near and Middle East have been, 
throughout history, the battleground in times of such ten- 
sion. By their civilization and traditions, the Islamic 
communities belong neither to the free societies of the 
West nor to the Russian communist system. Though they 
feel no close affinity to either, they are for many reasons 
much more fearful today of the Russian communist 
fanatical purposefulness and dynamic expansion than they 
are of the West. The West will not try to draw the Middle 
East into its own system. It does not wish to include all 
other civilizations and to undo them. It will build up the 
Atlantic community to secure and strengthen the common 
Western civilization which is primarily based on the 
closest cooperation between the Anglo-American fellow- 
ship and Western Europe. In the Middle East it will be 
satisfied, for mutual benefit, to establish closer ties, re- 
specting independence and differences but conscious of 
the presence of a common danger. 

Of the three possible immediate areas of East-West 
conflict (Central Europe, Middle East and Far East) the 
Middle East has been historically of greatest strategic im- 
portance. It offers at present easier prospects for its in- 
vigoration and defense against communist penetration 
than the two other fields of contact. With relatively small 
means, British and American policy has been more suc- 
cessful there than in the Far East and in Central Europe, 
whenever the two nations worked closely together, recog- 
nizing the fundamental unity of all their interests. 

The main purpose of the Anglo-American policy in the 
Middle East at present does not differ substantially from 
that of British policy in the period between the Napo- 
leonic wars and World War II: to prevent the Middle 
Kast from falling prey to a great military power which 
could use the Middle East as a strategic base against the 
West. In the nineteenth century, the control of the sea 
lanes, the Mediterranean, the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf, supported by a few naval bases, was sufficient for 
that purpose. The airplane and improved land communi- 
cations have made even the Mediterranean too narrow a 
base: today it cannot be held without the active and 
friendly support of the countries bordering it. 

The British began to understand the problem after 
World War I and to recognize that military security de- 
mands improved diplomatic and political relations with 
the new nation-states in the Middle East. By their grant 
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of independence to Egypt 
(1922) and Iraq (1923) 
they have set the pattern fol- 
lowed by the United States in 
the Philippine islands. Brit- 
ish experience and knowl- 
edge can still bear fruit in 
the future if supported by, 
and fully cooperating with, 
American dynamic initiative 
and technological enterprise. 
Even in the very difficult 
problem of Palestine, a most promising approach was de- 
veloped in the joint Anglo-American committee of in- 
quiry which submitted its report on March 29, 1946. Un- 
fortunately, the unanimity of the committee was not sup- 
ported by a similar cooperation on the part of the two 
governments. If the two governments had then agreed to 
Lack fully the report of the inquiry, the peace in the Holy 
Land might have been preserved and in the long run 
favorable conditions for Arab-Zionist cooperation might 
have been created. 





The opportunity missed in Palestine was, however, 
seized in March, 1947, when President Truman accepted 
American responsibility for the defense of Greece and 
Turkey against a potential Soviet aggression, a task until 
then carried by the British. The situation in 1947 looked 
dark, indeed, and to many observers it seemed possible 
that Greece and Turkey would become the focal points of 
a new war. Thanks to the new understanding of the inter- 
national situation which the American people gained in 
and after World War II, war has not only been averted 
but the position of Greece and Turkey has been greatly 
consolidated. Greece, Turkey and Iran act as a protective 
buffer between the expansive East and the defensive West. 
But this buffer cannot be maintained without the progres- 
sive strengthening and unification of the Middle Eastern 
countries as a whole. That will be the task of Anglo- 
American policy. It can succeed only if it will be guided 
by an understanding of, and a not uncritical sympathy 
with, the peoples of the Middle East, their ancient civiliza- 
tions and their aspirations to modernization. Though 
military strength and political determination are indis- 
pensable—the American naval task force in the Mediter- 
ranean and American built airfields in Saudi Arabia 
show the trend—they are by far not sufficient. If left to 
themselves and isolated, they might become of doubtful 
value. What is needed besides them, is an effort by edu- 
cators and engineers, by agricultural and public health 
experts, to bring back to the valleys of the Nile and of 
the Tigris, to the hills of Judea and of the Peloponnesos, 
and to the hinterland of the ports of Ionia and of Phe- 
nicia, some of that ancient fertility and perhaps even in- 
tellectual vigor which characterized them in antiquity. 
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By Capt John P. Kelley and IstLt Cecil P. Lewis 


#® A FEW WEEKS AGO, A MARINE RESERVE CAPTAIN, A 
combat ace with enough medals to draw his share of at- 
tention in even the best of military circles was putting 
in his annual two week tour of duty at a West Coast 
naval air station. 

Viewing a new jet-type plane which had been landed 
at the station for the express purpose of instructing re- 
serve pilots in the whys and wherefores of this new post- 
war type of aviation, he only shook his head. 

“Either flying’s getting too fast or I’m getting too old,” 
he was heard to mutter. A war-time member of the famed 
‘Flying Circus,” he’s now all of 29 years old. 

With the steadily pryramiding discussion about guided 
missiles, the A-bomb, the H-bomb, jet-powered aircraft 
and the other implements of a speeded-up warfare, there 
is one point that appears to have been almost completely 
disregarded in some circles—a point that could present a 
more ominous problem than most of the other factors con- 
cerned. 

The factor which seemingly has been forgotten con- 
cerns age and affects both the regular Marine Corps and 
its reserve component. The problem is greater in the 
Marine Corps Reserve insofar as aviation is concerned, 
because comparatively little blood is being introduced 
into the commissioned flier ranks of the Citizen Marine 
Corps. 

In almost all ground reserve organizations, regardless 
of to what branch of service they may belong, ample and 
farflung provisions have been made for seeing to it that 
a continual flow of ground officers will be available in 
the advent of any future hostilities. The Marine Corps’ 
own Platoon Leaders Class trains hundreds of Reserve 
officers each summer; the ROTC and National Guard 
programs do the same for the Army, while the NROTC 
program provides a great part of the Navy’s new reserve 
officer material. 

In the Marine Air Reserve there is already a noticeable 
lack of junior officers. In one West Coast reserve unit 
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which boasts two fighter squadrons, there is only one 
pilot with the rank of second lieutenant. The others are 
very senior first lieutenants and captains. A number of 
ground officers who received their commissions through 
postwar PLC training have come into the unit, but new 
blood for the actual operation of aircraft is virtually non- 
existent. 

It might also be interesting to note that the single 
second lieutenant in the reserve unit became a Marine 
pilot after graduation from college, entering Naval Avia- 
tion Cadet training and receiving his wings. He has two 
years of active duty behind him with the regular Marine 
Corps, one of the contract requirements for being ac- 
cepted for the training program. 

Of the fliers graduating from the Naval Aviation Cadet 
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program and doing their required two years active duty 
on a reserve status, comparatively few are intent on 
later joining organized Marine air reserve units. It is 
reasonable to assume, instead, that when most of them are 
assigned to active duty it is with the intention of making 
the service a career. Understandably, very few of them 
would care to sacrifice two years out of a possible busi- 
ness career simply for the flight instruction and a re- 
serve commission. 

This “argument should point up the fact that under the 
current setup designed for enlistment and training of 
men of pilot caliber, no real step has been taken that will 
assure the reserve component of the Marine Corps of 
new blood capable of performing combat duty in fighter- 
type aircraft in the advent of hostilities. 

At present, even in the regular Marine Corps, the age 
of fighter pilots is relatively old. In squadrons made up 
of captains and first lieutenants, the captains have an 
average age of 31, while lieutenants average 29. This 
borders on the critical at the moment, but when one 
stops to consider what the age of these men will be in an- 
other five years or in a decade, the picture is far from 
bright. Many, perhaps a majority, will no longer be fit 
for combat flying. 

In the case of the reserve pilots—the weekend leather- 
necks who spend a Saturday and Sunday a month in 
getting their retirement points and earning their flight 
pay—they will become “obsolete” even sooner. 


When regular commissions were handed out at the 
end of World War II, many of the present reserve faith- 
fuls were disqualified or passed over on the grounds that 
thye were nearing the top age limit of their rank or that 
they were already unfit for combat flying. A prime ex- 
ample of this is a reserve lieutenant colonel who is com- 
manding officer of a squadron and spends as much 
actual time in the air as any of the men under him. Yet, 
he is approaching 45. Even before the end of the war, 
he had been transferred to ground duty and declared no 
longer eligible for combat flying. 
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Reserve pilots are well aware of the complete lack of 
new blood and many of them are aware that age is becom- 
ing a prime detriment. Yet no means has as yet been 
devised for remedying this fault. 

In the case of another war, it is more than likely that 
a major portion of the Marine Corps’ combat strength 
would again spring from the reserve. The immense pilot 
training programs that were initiated at the beginning of 
World War II were responsible for the great number of 
pilots that were turned out. These men had the necessary 
youth that is required of top combat pilots—but it re- 
quired at least a year of intensive training before they 
were ready for combat flying. 

If the next war, should there be one, follows the 
speeded-up, at-a-single-blow trend that dozens of com- 
petent military men are now predicting, there will be 
numerous young men available. Nature, marriage vows 


and recruiting sergeants have taken care of that factor 
since the beginning of time. The chief question, then, is: 
Will there be time to train them? 

The ultimate answer is—probably not. 





There is a possible solution—not perfect by any means 
—but one which might serve to initiate a competent pilot 
training program for the Marine Corps Reserve, supply- 
ing the second line of support that the regular Marine 
Corps would need if hostilities broke out. The program 
could, if desired, be conducted almost entirely within the 
structure of the Marine Corps Reserve. 

For ground officers, the Platoon Leaders Class takes 
qualified men having the right college credits, leadership 
ability, and the desire to earn a commission, and gives 
them the necessary training during two summer sessions 
at Marine Corps Schools. They are given Reserve com- 
missions upon their graduation. 

Would it not be possible to take qualified college stu- 
dents of sophomore standing who have a minimum of 200 
hours flying time and offer a two summer training pro- 
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gram which would qualify them as naval aviation pro- 
bationaries and give them reserve commissions as sec- 
ond lieutenants? In the present air-minded age, hundreds 
of young men have compiled the 200 hour minimum 
either through college courses which offer flying or 
through private instruction. 

There will be those pilots and combat veterans who 
will think of the possibility of training a reserve pilot 
for combat in a few short weeks and emit violent and 
loathing shudders. 

“Turning a half trained man loose in a plane in combat 
would be suicide,” some of them are sure to predict. 
Here, however, some of these air-minded gentlemen might 
take a lesson from the ground elements of the Marine 
Reserve. Second lieutenants with only a few weeks’ train- 
ing in the tactics of jungle warfare did surprisingly well 
throughout the South Pacific several years ago . . . and 
there were plenty of old timers who scoffed then because 
the kids hadn’t been born during the Banana Wars with 
a bayonet for a teething ring . . . most of them admitted 
later, though, that they could have been wrong. 

This might also be the point to bring in the fact, too, 
that whereas a pilot has himself and a plane worth sev- 
eral hundred thousand dollars to worry about, the youth- 
ful platoon leader is responsible for the lives and welfare 
of 40-odd men. 

Actually, under the plan that is about to be proposed, 
the new reserve pilot would not be half trained. As a 
matter of fact, it is quite possible that he would be more 
advanced than many of the pilots who went into combat 
during World War II. 

This plan has bugs—there can be little doubt of that— 
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and it would take time, experience, and planning to 
eliminate them. 

If college students completing their second year with 
approximately 200 hours of flying could be interested in 
an aviation training program that would allow them to 
continue their education, receive the necessary training 
and eventually be awarded Reserve commissions, there is 
little doubt but what new blood would pour into the veins 
of the Marine Air Reserve. 

The program would probably have to be concentrated 
in larger metropolitan areas boasting both a college which 
offers flying instruction and which have organized air 
units. 

In addition to the 200 air hours, the sophomore should 
also have to show that he has maintained satisfactory 
grades in college physics and higher math courses. Then, 
if physically qualified, he could be enlisted in a separate 
class of the Marine Corps Reserve as an “enlisted pilot” 
with suitable rank, possibly that of staff sergeant. This 
would correspond favorably with the aviation cadet title 
and pay offered those planning to make military aviation 
a lifetime career. It would also serve to hold the entire 
program within the structure of the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. 

During the summer prior to their junior year of col- 
lege, these men could be ordered to active duty at Cherry 
Point, El Toro or even one of the centrally located re- 
serve air stations for a period of training which could 
range from six to 12 weeks, depending upon what the 
Reserve budget would stand and the amount of training 
that competent military fliers felt could best be digested 
by the student pilots. 

As a result of the 200 hours already piled up, the Re- 
serve enlisted pilots would not have to undergo the basic 
instruction connected with flying—nor would they have to 
indulge in the wrestle with math books. having already 
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picked this up during the college year. They would be 
ready to go immediately to work in such training craft as 
the “SNJ.” 

During the first summer, these men would be given 
basic instrument training and would also be taught the 
fundamegtals of formation flying. This should be taught 
them by competent instructors assigned to the duty from 
the regular Marine Corps—men who have the know-how 
of both flying and instructing. A special course of in- 
struction would, of course, be necessary, skipping much 
of the fundamentals that are offered new Naval Aviation 
cadets and concentrating on the subjects specifically nec- 
essary for training the reserve pilots-to-be. 

During the following school year, if the enlisted pilots 
could receive additional instruction on the normal two 
day per month basis at a Reserve Naval Air installation 
which had an organized unit of the Marine Air Reserve, it 
would help. Additional train- 
ing in instrument flying, the- 
ory of combat tactics and 
more fundamental formation 
flying could be taught these 
men on specified drill days, 
and they could receive pay 
equivalent for their rank. 
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thereby keeping their enthu- 
siasm at a high pitch. 
During the second summer, 
the vacation before their 
senior year of college, the 
reserve enlisted pilots would 
again be assigned to active 
duty at one of the regular air 
stations for the “senior course.” They would receive a 





brush up course on instrument work and formation, and 
would then go directly into training for combat flying. 
Here, again, they would be taught by regular Marine 
Corps officers with broad knowledge and better than av- 
erage skill. 

The student could then return to his senior year of col- 
lege as a well trained although comparatively inexpe- 
rienced flier. His training would not be allowed to stop 
here, however. Upon receiving his college degee, he would 
also be commissioned as a second lieutenant in the reserve 
as are the ground officers who complete the Platoon Lead- 
ers Class. However, he would be classified as a Naval 
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Aviator Probationary. 

In order to be removed from his probationary stand- 
ing, the pilot would be required to spend the following 
three years in an organized unit of the Marine Air Re- 
serve, and would be ordered to attend summer maneuvers 
each year, thus adding to his knowledge of military flying 
and combat tactics. 

Now—if these men are to be commissioned as second 
lieutenants in the reserve, it is necessary that room be 
made for them in the orgnaized reserve ranks. At pres- 
ent, there may be very few openings for pilots in these 
units, but in a few years, many of the present reserve 
pilots are going to be too old for operating fighter-type 
planes. Some will even be nearing the 20-year retirement 
goal which has become such an important factor in the 
overall Reserve training program. The newly commis- 
sioned lieutenants would automatically fill these vacancies. 

As was pointed out earlier, there are numerous bugs in 
such a plan as this—it is not presented as being perfect or 
being THE answer to the problem. Instead, it is offered 
as a starting point about which some type of Marine re- 
serve pilot training program might be started . . . a pro- 
gram which would provide a constant stream of trained 
combat-ready fliers who might be thrust into action within 
a few days or weeks instead of months after hostilities 
start. 

It would take the weight off of the shoulders of the 
older Reserve element, the veterans of World War II, who 
would continue to qualify as leaders and commanders, but 
would probably be too old for speeded-up aerial tactics 
brought on by the jet and atomic ages. 

If the next war should come as rapidly and as unex- 
pectedly as has often been forecast, it will be essential 
that such a program be started and carried out. US@MC 
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Geopolitics For A Marine 


By Col W. S. Brown 


# A LOT OF NEW WORDS HAVE COME INTO THE ENGLISH 
language during the last 30 years; for instance, commu- 
nique, propaganda, camouflage, atomic energy, etc. They 
are now glibly recited over the radio, used in magazine 
and newspaper articles and quoted in official publications. 
Frequently we do not understand what the word implies 
or means, or worse, we get an erroneous concept of what 
is meant. Even worse, is a tendency to say, “the hell with 
it, it can’t mean anything worthwhile to me,” and there- 
fore to ignore the subject. 

Such a word is “geopolitics.” 

We are inclined to put geopolitics in a category with 
philosophy, which is a study normally reserved for schol- 
ars of affluence and leisure. Geopolitics, however, has far 
more real significance to the Navy and Marine Corps 
than we realize. In the geopolitical maneuvering of Amer- 

¢ ican foreign policy, Marines have always played a signifi- 
cant part even if we did not realize it. So I believe it 
would be well for us to get a little understanding of basic 
geopolitics. Such understanding will enable us to think 
on a larger scale, and appreciate better the significance of 
what is going on in the world, instead of seeing today’s 
events as a mere maelstrom of confusing human behavior 
or misbehavior. 

One has a time finding a dictionary that contains a 
definition of the word. But the Random House American 
College Dictionary does the job: 

“The application of political and economic geography 
to the external political problems of states, notably prob- 
lems of national power, frontiers, and possibilities for 
expansions.” 

The word was originally coined by a Swedish professor 
in Germany about 1916, whose name, if it interests you, 
was Kjelling. As a matter of fact, he coined several Ger- 
man words at the same time; geopolitik (geography and 
the state), okopolitik (economic resources of the state), 
sociopolitik (social structure of the state), and kratopoli- 
tik (governmental organization). All of the poor Swede’s 
erudition was wasted because Haushofer, who claimed 


even greater erudition, and proved it by writing multi- 
syllable words of such abstruse terminology that even 
Germans can’t digest his writings, compressed all five of 
those terms into the one: geopolitik. It is a matter of rec- 
ord that Kjelling disapproved of that but nobody cared 
then, nor should we now. In German usage, the word 
was given definition and connotation as a philosophy of 
the Herrenvolk to salve the conscience of the German peo- 
ple for all brutality and murder, past, present, and future, 
which furthered the expansion of the German Reich, such 
as the heinous crime of genocide, destruction of an entire 
race of people. 

From our first acquaintance with the term in 1937, 
when our intelligentsia became aware of Haushofer's and 
Hitler’s “Institut fur Geopolitik,” we have completely re- 
pudiated the German meaning of the word and have sub- 
stituted our own, a brief over-simplification of which is 
quoted above from the Random House Dictionary. It 
would be much better to repudiate the word and substi- 
tute “geologistics” or something else for what has become 
a serious study, but we probably never will. 

So much for the history and derivation of the word. 
The history of the study under different names or none 
goes back hundreds of years, as we will soon find. 

Right now let us consider the fundamental basic prin- 
ciples of geopolitics as our own philosophers and edu- 
cators conceive them. 

Our old friend Napoleon said, “The foreign policy of 
all nations lies in their geography.” He had, of course, 
never heard the word, geopolitics, but that is the gist of 
the whole study. 

Two American exponents of the study (let us carefully 





Col Brown is the commanding officer of the 2d Marine 
Division’s artillery regiment, the 10th Marines. One of 
the most colorful officers in the Corps, he has had first- 


hand opportunity to see our foreign policy at work. 





In the geopolitical maneuvering of American foreign policy, Marines always have 
played an important role. A basic understanding of geopolitics will help us to 
appreciate more fully the real significance of future Marine Corps assignments 
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refrain from calling it a science or an art), named Fifield 
and Pearcy, say in their Geopolitics in Principle and 
Practice, the following: 

“Geopolitics is primarily concerned with the considera- 
tion of the political state in its geographical environment, 
but the study of neither geography nor political science 
alone is sufficient for the understanding of geopolitics. A 
knowledge of both the earth and the state are prereq- 
uisites.” 


#® Tue Germans, as has been said, made geopolitics a 
causa bellum, but an acceptable broad definition of theirs 
is: “The science of the relationship between space and 
politics which particularly attempts to show how geo- 
graphical knowledge can be transformed into intellectual 
equipment for political leaders.” 

From grade school geography we all remember political 
geography where all the countries or states are shown in 
contrasting colors that delineate boundaries. All of us 
recall “bounding” states or countries to prove we remem- 
bered the map. Physical geography was taught us, you 
remember, by maps in different shades of green and brown 
to show elevations from plains to mountains, with rivers 
and lakes in blue. No state or national boundaries were 
conspicuous on such maps but usually they were in black. 
We were supposed to know the products of each state or 
nation, its principal cities, rivers, railroads, etc., its physi- 
cal configuration, and its neighbors. But ours was and 
geography itself still is an objective study of states or na- 
tions as to their material environment. 

Geopolitics steps off in the subjective rather than the 
objective direction. In accordance with Napoleon’s max- 
im, geopolitics considers the state in its physical setting 
from the viewpoint of its needs in foreign policy. Geo- 
politics is based on history. History acording to geopoli- 
ticians is “geography in action.” 

The study of military and naval strategy has always 
been an important source of geopolitics. Now we have air 
strategy added to it which re-evaluates both the other two 
and affects many other factors. 


® GEoPOLITICs is said to be dynamic in the sense that 
it is the study of an active force instead of a static one. 
Of course, that can be argued from certain points of view. 
The course of the Mississippi River, for example, is static. 
It flows into the Gulf of Mexico no matter whether the 
flag of Spain, France, the Confederacy, or the United 
States flies over it. “Ol’ Man River, he just keeps rolling 
along.” The same is true of the Danube. Ground forms 
do not change appreciably anywhere. But the importance 
of strategic materials do change from year to year and 
the importance of routes to newly discovered materials 
very sharply affect and cause re-evaluation of the impor- 
tance of many places hitherto considered barren or waste 
land, when such deposits are discovered there; the Ara- 
bian oil fields and Belgian Congo uranium for example. 










The dynamic part of geopolitics is the adjustment of the 
people of a state to its natural environment. Arguments 
over frontiers have caused a lot of wars. Undesirable ad- 
joining territory becomes an issue if coal, iron, oil, or 
other strategic or commercial material is discovered there. 
Many of the boundaries in Central and South America, 
for instance, are poorly defined and uncertain. As long 
as there is nothing of particular value involved, nothing is 
done about it, but discovery of the importance of the 
nitrate deposits around Antofagasta, convinced Chile and 
Peru that Bolivia did not need a sea coast, and the later 
value of Tacna Arica made a new boundary between Peru 
and Chile essential. In our own history, the Indians were 
harried out of every reservation we gave them, by solemn 
treaty, just as soon as anything of value was discovered 
in their territory. Our righteous horror at the rapacious- 
ness of some nations today only proves we have a short 
or convenient memory. 


# In evaluating the world power of a state the geopoli- 
ticians study six factors: (1) location; (2) size and 
shape; (3) climate and climatic energy; (4) population 
and manpower; (5) economic power; and (6) political 
power. 

Under each heading there are several subsidiary con- 
siderations. Location is a matter of latitude and longi- 
tudes; of land and sea; of accessibility, central or mar- 
ginal; and of strategy in terms of land, sea, and air 
bases. Location directed that Russia and Germany would 
be land powers, that England and Japan would be sea 
powers. 

Shape affects foreign policy. The compactness of 
France or Spain are assets to them. The amorphous shape 
of Poland and Belgium with no natural boundaries has 
made them battlegrounds for centuries. 

Climate, of course, dictates food supply and thus the 
health and energy of men in peace or war. Rainfall and 
dryness are part of climate, naturally, and affect both 
agriculture, water communications, and water power sup- 
ply. Deserts used to be considered valueless but mineral 
deposits in them change that very quickly. 

Population is obviously a very significant element. 
One cannot conscript an army unless he has men. Popu- 
lation density and industrial strength have a certain re- 
lationship which has changed with the times. When labor 
produced most of the energy available, big population 
had a direct bearing on strength. Now, however, ma- 
chines account for the greatest production, and popula- 
tion density is not so important. Look at China! Other 
aspects to be considered under population are race, 
culture and education, language, and religion. 


#® EconoMIc POWER is composed of natural wealth 
and industrial capacity. A nation that wants to be a 
world power must [possess essential natural resources 
within its borders or power to guarantee access to them. 
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In our own case that means 
a navy. Natural resources 
have to be developed. Food 
production is a vital factor. 
Transportation facilities are 
essential; namely, oceans, 
railroads, canals, waterways, 
road networks, and even air- 
ways. Financial structure and 
monetary wealth also con- 
tribute to economic power. 


The last element, political 

power, is the political and 
social organization of the 
state as a manifestation of 
power. Three different or- 
ganizations are represented 
in the world today; one, by 
the United States as a capi- 
talist state; two, England as them . 
a socialistic state; and three, 
Russia as a dictatorship. Obviously today as throughout 
history the warlike or peaceful attitude of a country’s 
rulers affect international relations profoundly. Turkey, 
Italy, Spain, France, England, and Germany have all had 
periods of rapacious leadership. We in the United States, 
in addition to our crimes against the Indians, which | 
have mentioned, wrested our entire Californian seaboard 
from Mexico with no discernible twinge of conscience. 

So much for the factual background of geopolitics; let 
us look at the theoretical bases of the study. 

As I said earlier, people were thinking of this subject 
long before the word geopolitics was coined. I quoted 
Napoleon a moment ago. We may as well start with him 
as the beginning of this geographical determination of 
foreign policy, although there can be no doubt that the 
practice goes back to the dawn of history. Father Walsh, 
of Georgetown University, traces it back to the Ancient 
Greeks, 

The Congress of Vienna which redesigned the map of 
Europe when Napoleon went to St. Helena, ignored a lot 
of natural boundaries and thus created frontier disputes 
that disturbed international relations for 100 years. 
Restiveness over these boundaries started the ferment of 
German nationalism which soon became “Deutchland 
Uber Alles” by the turn of the century. 

A professor of history named Heinrich von Treitschke 
first urged the expansion of the Reich by military con- 
quest. Friedrich Nietzsche, a student of Darwinian 
theory, developed the idea of Supermen. The Herrenvolk 
theory of Hitler was only a perpetuation of this idea. 
Friedrich List; a German university professor and a 
friend of our own statesman, Henry Clay, was greatly 
impressed in 1825 by the American Republic, as a single 
custom unit under one flag. His writings and speeches on 


























































‘*. . . In our own history, the Indians were harried out of every reservation we gave 
. . aS soon as anything of value was discovered . . .” 


that subject went far toward the establishment of German 
unity, finally achieved in 1870. 

Friedrich Ratzel (1844-1904) developed political geog- 
raphy to a point where geopolitics would naturally 
emerge. Although Ratzel called himself a political geog- 
rapher, his followers interpreted his teachings as basic 
geopolitics. His laws of the growth of a state contained 
some good basic ideas which are still applicable. Ratzel 
taught that the state was an organism with the biolegical 
necessity of growing by securing, by force if necessary, 
the missing numbers which it considered essential for 
continued living. The trouble with that idea, of course, is 
that there is no place to stop. It is like amassing a for- 
tune, the more one gets the more one wants. Prussian ex- 
pansion became the German Empire, became the “dual 
alliance,” became “Nach drang osten,” became “Deutsch- 
land Uber Alles.” Rudolf Kjelling (1864-1922), a pro- 
German Swedish professor, was Ratzel’s most famous dis- 
ciple. He expanded Ratzel’s theories and finally coined 
the word geopolitics as has been mentioned before. 

All these theorists were followed by Gen Haushofer 
(1869-1945), a geography professor, who met Hitler 
through Rudolf Hess. Hess was Haushofer’s aide during 
World War I and became his disciple in the Munich 
school of geopolitics. After the failure of the Beer Hall 
Putsch, Haushofer visited Hitler in the Landsburg Prison- 
fortress and inspired Chapter XIV of Mein Kampf, which 
delineated the Nazi foreign policy. Those Lebensraum 
(living space) theories particularly appealed to the Nazis, 
although Haushofer had worked out many others. The 
idea was nothing new, however, for this theory had been 
used during World War I, a restatement of Treitshke and 
Nietschke. 


But while this German school was developing their 
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MacKinder: “Who rules the Heartland commands the World Island; who rules the World Island rules the world.” 


theories, a tremendous impulse to the whole study was 
provided by a Scotchman, Sir Halford J. MacKinder, 
(1861-1947). When one thinks of geopolitics now, he be- 
gins by thinking of the so-called Mackinder theory, or 
heartland theory. 

MacKinder had been a professor of geography at the 
University of London, a member of parliament, a direc- 
tor of the London School of Economics, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Geographic Society. His first important 
statement concerning this study came in a lecture on “The 
Geographical Pivot of History” delivered to the Royal 
Geographic Society in 1904. In 1919, as a warning to the 
statesmen of the Paris Peace Conference, he published 
“Democratic Ideals and Reality.” The Anglo-Saxon world 
paid little attention, most unfortunately for all of us, but 
Haushofer saw many implications in the volume. 

MacKinder interpreted history as a struggle between 
sea power and land power. He considered that wars be- 
tween maritime nations were only a passing phase. In 
that connection he challenged the conclusion of our own 
famous advocate of sea power, RAdm Mahan, who in- 
terpreted world history as a continuing struggle for con- 
trol of the seas. MacKinder contended that British sea- 
power, outflanked by the rising industrial states of Eu- 
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rope, could be undermined. His theory was that the 
grouping of lands and resources and natural pathways, as 
related to the seas, was such that it led to the growth of 
empires, and in the end to a single world empire. 

He saw that Germany and Russia were so situated on 
the continent that, should either of them get control over 
the other, the combination would rule the world. He pro- 
pounded the concept, rather far-sighted for 1904, that 
modern transportation was reducing continents to islands. 

MacKinder organized the world from a realistic point 
of view. He observed that nine twelfths of the world sur- 
face is water and three twelfths land. The unity of all this 
water is better expressed by the term “World Ocean” than 
by Atlantic, Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic Oceans. 

Of the world surface which is land, two thirds is 
the land mass of Europe, Asia, and Africa. He saw this as 
one continent which he called the “World Island.” A map 
will show you that Europe is a peninsula of Asia; and 
Africa, which closely hugs 2,600 miles of the Mediter- 
ranean, is attached or almost attached to Europe and 
Asia at three points. The World Island is the center of 
gravity of world power. The concept of a world island in 
a world ocean may be new to some of you right now, who 





are thinking in terms of several oceans and several con- 
tinents. It must have been quite amazing in 1904. But 
when you do stop to consider it, the words of Father 
Walsh, a prominent geopolitician of our own, gives us 
pause. He says, “The more realistic map puts the Ameri- 
cas between Europe and Asia—a colossus in the west but 
exposed on both flanks to assault across waters which no 
longer separate but join.” 

The remaining one-twelfth of the earth’s surface (one 
third of its land) is largely North and South America and 
Australia. The Americas are insular rather than peninsu- 
lar to each other. South America lies not only to the 
South but to the East of North America, and the two land 
masses are in echelon. MacKinder considered the Ameri- 
cas as “Outer Islands,” part of the outer crescent. He 
found that fourteen-sixteenths of the world population 
lived on the World Island and only one-sixteenth on the 
outer islands of the two Americas and Australia. 

The “heartland” or “pivot area” of this world island 
was strategically and geographically so located that it 
could dominate the world. This theoretical heartland in 
Central Asia comprises the area now known as Soviet 
Russia. 

MacKinder summarized his study by his classic warn- 
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ing: (1) Who rules East Europe commands the heart- 
land; (2) Who rules the heartland commands the World 
Island; (3) Who rules the: World Island rules the world. 


MacKinder’s theories were originally an estimate of 
forces of the world existing in 1904. His concept strong- 
ly influenced the Russo-English Entente (alliance) of 
1907. He foresaw the danger again in 1918 that Germany 
might recover from defeat and attempt to build another 
empire. He warned his country then that German military 
genius and German ability for management might try to 
integrate the huge manpower and vast material resources 
of the great Eurasian plain, the “heartland,” reaching 
from Central Europe deep into Asia. How right he was 
events have since proved. He suggested, as a solution, a 
series of buffer states, such as Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, etc., which as we now know, proved ineffective 
under the hammer blows of the German Army and Air 
Force, (The Wehrmacht), when no one was able or 
willing to come to the assistance. 


The rimland of the amphibious lands surrounding the 
heartland was called by MacKinder, the “Inner crescent.” 
The rimland consists of Europe proper, the Middle East, 
Arabia, and the Asiatic monsoon lands. It is a densely 
populated buffer zone which has in the past fought off 
the land power of the heartland as well as the sea power 


Spyckman: “Who rules the rimland dominates Eurasia; who dominates Eurasia controls the world’s destiny.” 
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of offshore islands like Great Britain. 

What actually happened in the Napoleonic Wars, World 
War I, and World War II, was that the combination of 
the British and Russian Empires fought jointly against 
intervening “rimland” powers, namely those led by Na- 
poleon, Wilhelm II, and Hitler. Remember that when we 
come to American geopolitics a little later. 

It is possible to criticize MacKinder’s over-simplification 
of the struggle between sea power and land power, or his 
underestimation of the military potential of the New 
World, but he understood more clearly than any of his 
contemporaries how modern transportation had made pos- 
sible the political integration of increasingly large land 
areas. No one else so realistically appraised the relative 
strength of sea power and land power, or showed how the 
balance of power might be upset by the development of 
railways, motor transportation, and finally, though he 
could scarcely have foreseen it in 1904, aviation. 


® HAvusHOFER became an ardent student of MacKinder, 
but modified his ideas to a German approach. He be- 
lieved that the path for German world power lay along 
the lines which had frightened the English; namely, the 
consolidation of German and Russian greater areas. He 
projected a new world order-taking shape around three 
regional centers; The United States as the leading power 
of “Pan America”; the Japanese the leaders of “Pan 
Asia”; and Germany the leaders over “Pan Europe,” con- 
trolling the heartland. 


He extolled the United States as an example of a nation 
geopolitically predestined for world power, whether we 
want it or not, and that seems to have some true. He cor- 
rectiy predicted the struggle between Japan and the 
United States. He analyzed the strategic importance of 
Iceland, and Greenland, and the Arctic approaches to the 
North American continent, all of which are now localities 
of prolonged serious worry on the part of our defense 
planners in Washington, and all high-level military, naval 
and air war colleges. He saw the vulnerability of the 
Panama Canal, and the advantages United States air 
strategy derives from what he called “space deepness.” 
(It is interesting to note that Secretary Seward, who pur- 
chased Alaska in 1867, also tried to get Greenland). 

In 1942, MacKinder revised and reissued his Demo- 
cratic Ideals and Reality and he wrote several articles in 
British periodicals. He revised his original map of the 
Pivot Area. He called the Atlantic the “Mid-Ocean” and 
drew a line from the heartland to the United States, east 
of the Missouri River, and called this whole area the 
fulcrum of World Power. He said that the future might 
well see the Arctic Ocean as the Mid-Ocean, which is what 
our Air Force leaders are very much inclined to believe. 

Before we leave MacKinder to look at our American 
geopoliticians’ rival theories, read these two quotes from 


MacKinder. The first was said in 1904: 
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“The oversetting of the balance of power in favor of 
the pivot state, resulting in its expansion over the mar- 
ginal lands of Euro-Asia, would permit the use of vast 
continental resources for fieet building, and the empire 
of the world would be in sight. This might happen if 
Germany were to ally herself with Russia.” 

The second was written by him in 1943 in an article in 
Foreign Affairs (he died in 1947) : 

“All things considered, the conclusion is unavoidable 
that if the Soviet Union emerges from this war as con- 
queror of Germany, she must rank as the greatest land 
power on the globe. Moreover, she will be the Power 
in the strategically strongest defensive position. The 
Heartland is the greatest natural fortress on earth and 
for the first time in history it is manned by a garrison 
sufficient both in number and quality.” In the same article 
he said that his Heartland idea was “more valid and use- 
ful today than it was either 20 or 40 years ago.” One 
must admit that MacKinder was one of the shrewdest and 
canniest of Scots. 


#® A NUMBER OF AMERICANS have contributed to the 
study of geopolitics during the last 10 years. The Yale 
Institute of International Studies was a leader in the 
study. Its director, the late Nicholas J. Spykman, was 
probably one of the best American contributors. Father 
Edmund Walsh of Georgetown University, already men- 
tioned, is a great authority, who only a short time ago 
produced his great book, Total Power. 

Spykman began by defining geopolitics a little differ- 
ently as “the planning of the security policy of a country 
in terms of its geographic factors.” That is quoted from 
his Geography of the Peace published in 1944. 

He believed that the study of the location of the state 
in the world was essential in understanding the foreign 
policy of the country. That is exactly what Napoleon 
said. He frankly recognized the aspect of power as a 
means of preserving the future peace. Only the great 
powers have the means of enforcing peace, if they have 
the guts to use it. As a student of international relations 
he noted that geopolitics revealed a picture of forces rela- 
tive to a given frame of reference at a given time. A 
region from a geopolitical viewpoint was determined by 
the factor of geography and by the dynamic changes in 
the power center. He reiterates the doctrine that geo- 
political analysis is by its very nature dynamic and not 
static. 

Spykman had carefully studied the ideas of MacKinder. 
He questioned the validity of the thesis relative to the 
Heartland, as it was expressed in 1904 and 1919. He 
doubted that the Heartland would be, at least in the im- 
mediate future, a center of world power potential, point- 
ing out that cold climatic conditions and only fair agra- 
rian productivity; the wide distribution of coal, iron, oil, 
and water power; and geographical obstacles along the 











North, East, South, and Southeast boundaries of the huge 
pivot area, tend to lessen the validity of MacKinder’s 
thesis. It is to be hoped that he is right but he might have 
been too optimistic. Spykman also said that the position 
of the Central Asiatic region of the Soviet would be less 
important if China and India were themselves more in- 
dustrially developed than these areas of the Soviet Union. 
He generally believed that Russian power would remain 
primarily west of the Urals and not in the Central Si- 
berian region. It is to be hoped that recent developments 
in China and the Far East are merely secondary Soviet 
efforts, and there is good reason for believing that to be 
true, geopolitically. 

Spyckman argued that the Rimland of Eurasia is more 
important than the Heartland. Occupying the intermedi- 
ate region between the Heartland and the marginal seas, 
the Rimland specifically includes all of continental Eu- 
rope, except Russia, it includes further Asia Minor, 
Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, India, Southeastern 
Asia, China, Korea, and Eastern Siberia. All this area he 
considered a buffer zone between sea power and land 
power. He stated his thesis as follows: 

“Who rules the Rimland dominates Eurasia; who domi- 
nates Eurasia controls the destinies of the world.” 


Spyckman pictured the United States as surrounded by 
the land masses of Eurasia, Africa, and Australia, the 
same as Father Walsh does. All of these areas together 
were about equal in energy output to the New World, but 
they had a population ten times, and an area two and 
one half times that of the New World. He, by the way, re- 
duced to a common unit the amount of work done by 
both human and machine-energy. His study along that 
line made it clear that on this basis, population density 
alone is inadequate to indicate the amount of energy 
produced by a group of people. We mentioned this point 
before when we were running down the six factual cate- 
gories of geopolitics. Spyckman first proved that theorem. 

He did not believe to any great extent in the develop- 
ment of the Arctic as a leading transit zone. He is prob- 
ably not widely credited at the Air University, for that 
is diametrically opposed to their view. 


#® SpyckMan held that the leading political objective of 
the United States in peace and war should be to prevent 
the unification of power centers in the Old World against 
the United States. He believed that the North American 
Republic should not let any overwhelming power develop 
in Europe and the Far East. 

He advocated the closest American cooperation with 
Great Britain. A unified Rimland, he held. would be a 
menace to both ourselves and Russia. His final conclu- 
sion, however, is rather disappointing, because he stated 
his main objective: a peaceful world based on the balance 
of power in Eurasia, and the cooperation of the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and Great Britain. Our very in- 
















































ability to get that is what is 
causing all the trouble in the 
world today. 


So we finally come to an- 
other theory. Let us admit 
MacKinder’s World Island 
and the threat posed by the so- 
called impregnable fortress 
of the Heartland. But let us 
not go along with the fatal- 
istic or deterministic theory uN 
that the Heartland, sufficient- 
ly armed and manned must 
rule the world. The “World Canal” is the key to the whole 
business. Who controls the “World Canal,” through the 
Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, and the Red Sea, domi- 
nates the World Island and controls the destinies of the 
World. Sea power, reinforced by air power, still holds 
the upper hand over Jand power reinforced by air power, 
because of its much greater mobility; and so long as five 
eighths of the surface of the world, (or nine twelfths if 
you believe MacKinder) is covered with water, so long 
will sea power hold that sway, at least until air transporta- 
tion can become as safe, dependable, and as economical 
in cost of operation as sea transportation. We can, of 
course, as so many of our present day air power fanatics 
seem determined to do, scuttle all our weapons of sea 
power in favor of air power, and thus relinquish that 
sway. 

If all that we have said is correct, if geopolitics dictates 
or influences foreign policy, how does our foreign policy 
shape up? If, as we have said, the Navy and Marine 
Corps are tools of American foreign policy, what can we 
expect to be implementing ? 

Let us project ourselves into a very conjectural subject 
at this point, that of American foreign policy. If we 
examine it historically we may arrive at a big picture. 

British foreign policy has been consistent for the most 
part, because their King and his household stay, no mat- 
ter who becomes Prime Minister, whereas we change ad- 
ministration and policy periodically. MacKinder felt im- 
pelled to write a book about idealistic versus realistic ap- 
proaches to world problems. The British, however, have 
rarely erred on the side of idealism. British Mediterran- 
ean policy has remained very much the same since the 
17th Century. With preponderant sea power during the 
years before advent of any air challenge, the Mediterran- 
ean and its littoral was dominated by the British fleet 
with its bases at Gibraltar, Malta, Rhodes, Cyprus, and 
Alexandria. For hundreds of vears since the defeat of 
the Turkish fleet at Lepanto by Spanish naval power, and 
the subsequent destruction of the Spanish Navy in 1588 
by Drake, Hawkins & Co., British naval power, British 
economic power, and all British diplomacy has always 
consistently dominated the Mediterranean and has op- 
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posed and successfully frustrated Russian age-old yearn- 
ing for a sea front on the Mediterranean. She fought the 
Crimean War, and verged on war several other times, in 
blocking Russia from the Dardanelles or other outlet on 
that inner sea. The inclusion of India in the complex of 
the British Empire, and the construction of the Suez 
Canal made Britain’s Mediterranean policy a veritable life- 
line. Once upon a time Queen Victoria told one of her 
ministers, when he proposed a measure as “expedient,” 
that she understood only the words “right” and “wrong,” 
and that she never wished to hear his horrible word again. 
That has been the British attitude ever since, with the 
minor change anything expedient is always right. We are 
not above that ourselves, but we are not consistent. 

Now let us turn to American foreign policy. In his 
Farewell Address, George Washington warned against 
entangling alliances and urged avoidance of European 
affairs. At the time his advice was eminently sound. The 
U.S. was a small brand-new nation, hazardously clinging 
to the North American eastern seaboard. His father prob- 
ably told him practically the same thing. He probably 
said when George was small, “Don’t play with those big 
boys yet. You will only get hurt. Wait a while, you'll 
grow. That is what Washington meant if he foresaw 
our growth in size and strength. Whatever he meant. 
many of our pettifogging administrators and diplomats 
have quoted him as literally as the Bible and consistently 
have refused to appear in international affairs with any 
dignity whatever, with a few notable exceptions. 

In collaboration with Prime Minister Canning of 
England, President Monroe promulgated the Monroe Doc- 
trine in 1825, which served as a foreign policy, practically 
our only one, for 100 years. We also promulgated the 
“Open Door” policy in the Far East in Teddy Roosevelt’s 
time, but we have finally abandoned that in the face of 
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the Red-Yellow peril. It is probable that one Marine 
Division supported by one Marine Aircraft Wing could 
have run all the Communists in China into Siberia in 
1946. Instead we gave them to believe we were afraid of 
them, losing face with each new incident, until we finally 
drove the vast mass of the independent Chinese people 
into the Reds’ arms. Our policy in the Far East now is 
fairly simple, we don’t like Stalin, but we don’t like 
Chiang Kai Shek either. In 1945 and 1946 it was even 
simpler, we did not like Chiang Kai Shek—period. Roose- 
velt had insisted that Joe Stalin was a good guy and 
Chiang Kai Shek was not, so our State Department and 
Administration persisted in the face of overwhelming evi- 
dence to the contrary, to follow Roosevelt’s opinion until 
two years after his death. For more on that subject of 
our blunders in World War II read Hanson Baldwin in 
the January and February Aélantic. 

For years prior to the war we fought off representing 
ourselves in foreign affairs. We followed the British line 
all around the world, while the British followed our line 
in Central and South America, (when it suited them). 
When it didn’t, they didn’t, and we overlooked it. 

Events of the war and developments since the war have 
created an international situation where our foreign policy 
is practically dictated to us by the geopolitical principles 
that we have been considering here. 

The Heartland and its militaristic garrison must be re- 
strained from rule of the world. The Rimland must be 
held against them. They are not prepared as yet to spread 
their empire by force of arms, and they must never get 
set. They are trying their best to do it by spread of their 
communistic doctrine and by subversive activities in all 
countries of not only the Rimland, but also of the Outer 
Crescent. Communist ideology will flourish only where 
there is hunger. privation and despair, as President Tru- 
man has said. Such condi- 
tions must be economically 
and diplomatically combat- 
ted, in spite of the reluctance 
of many senators and con- 
gressmen, whose geopolitical 
heartland is merely the baili- 
wick he represents. How- 
ever reluctant we may be to 
accept it, the inexorable 
forces of destiny load upon 
the shoulders of the United 
States world leadership. 

Great Britain, impoverish- 
ed by two wars, has had to 
relinquish to us the domina- 
tion of the Mediterranean 
and the World Canal. The 
Truman doctrine and_ the 
Marshall Plan are designed 








to seal off the Heartland 
threat in Europe and Asia 
Minor. Secretary Acheson 
has recently set about re- 
trieving the situation in the 
Far East by devoting his ef- 
forts to the countries of the 
Rimland not already lost to 
us by our stupidity from 
1945 onwards in that area. 

The American Navy and 
Marine Corps are and must 
always be implements of for- 
eign policy under the control 
of the State Department. 
Marines may be as well 
known in the Mediterranean 
during the next 50 years as 
they were in the Caribbean 
during the last 50. We must 
be ready and available to be 
landed to maintain order and 
assist the local government as often as we have in the 
past. We must show that being an American citizen in a 
foreign land will be a protection and not a liability as it 
has been these past five years. 

The Army and the Air Force will and should contribute 
heavily to military missions in many countries, as they 
are doing now so well in Greece and Turkey. But the 
use of Army or Air Force troops or planes is too close to 
declared war. The Navy must be ready to project its 
power on shore where the State Department wants it, 
and the Marine Corps, with its aviation, is the proper 
force to employ, as International Law has long ago de- 
creed. 

We have a reinforced battalion of Marines in the Medi- 
terranean now. We need more. A battalion, continuously 
afloat, there is an excellent idea. A brigade in constant 
readiness on one of the larger British Islands like Cyprus 
would be better. A division of Marines at war strength 
possibly less the brigade mentioned, should be in constant 
training on the Eastern Seaboard as the Second Division 
now is. 

Another Brigade of Marines should be in readiness in 
Guam or the Philippines and another war strength divi- 
sion (less the brigade) in training at Pearl Harbor or the 
Western seaboard. American Marines should be as well 
known in the East Indies in the next half century as they 
were in the West Indies during the past half century. 

On our part we have to realize that we are “dei ex 
machina,” tools of destiny. We have to understand what 
it is all about. We must understand, officers and men, 
Navy and Marine Corps, that our expeditions are not 


senseless blunderings on the part of the higher command. - 


Our Marines and Navy are ambassadors, and each officer 
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and man must be kept well in hand by excellent discipline, 
discipline based on esprit de corps, instant and willing 
obedience to orders they understand. 

We won’t take Formosa because we could not. We 
might sometime land there and establish a beachhead for 
the Army and Air Force, but an operation of that magni- 
tude is not for us. Right now our foreign policy is 
against it anyway. 

The inexorable forces we have depicted must eventually 
bring our people to the realization that the Department 
of National Defense does not determine foreign policy. 
That is determined by the President and the Secretary of 
State, a policy influenced by the same inexorable forces 
which must be implemented in the best manner possible. 
That is by a sufficient and efficient Marine Corps in in- 
stant readiness to be delivered by the Navy where our 
foreign policy makers want it and operating as they re- 
quire. The State Department must know its business, and 
the National Defense Department must not dictate foreign 
policy, only implement it as required. 

This discussion may be too pseudo-erudite in approach 
for your liking, and it is conceded that the fitness of the 
author to present the subject authoritatively is question- 
able. But it is hoped that enough interest can be stirred 
in this direction so that authoritative writings on the sub- 
ject will be consulted. The study is very interesting. There 
are many books more readable than fiction on the subject. 
Such knewledge is vitally important to all Marines. 

To sum up very briefly: sound geopolitical considera- 
tions dictate foreign policy. The Marines Corps is now, 
as it has always been, a most important tool of destiny 
in the hands of our foreign policy makers. We must be 
ready to play our part. US @ MC 
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The Commandant of the Marine Corps has 
directed a reorganization of the Marine Corps 
Schools which will establish two co-equal func- 
tional commands under the Commandant, Marine 
Corps Schools. BrigGen R. McC. Pate has been 
designated CG, Educational Center, MCS, and 
BrigGen Gerald C. Thomas has been designated 
CG, Marine Corps Landing Force Development 
Center, MCS. 


Eligibility for enrollment in Marine Corps Insti- 
tute courses has been broadened to include (with 
various restrictions and limitations) certain reserve 
personnel on active duty, disabled former Marines 
who are patients in VA hospitals, NROTC midship- 
men, and Air Force and Army personnel attached 
to or serving with Marine Corps units. For specific 
details see your unit education officer or write to 
The Director, Marine Corps Institute, Washington 
3, D.C. 


The United States Navy submarine rescue ship 
Bluebird was turned over to the Turkish Govern- 
ment recently under the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program. Built in 1946, Bluebird is one of the 
newest ships of its class. Commander Alp Kun, a 
veteran of 20 years’ service in the Turkish Navy, 
will be captain of the ship. Her new name will be 
Kurtaran. 


Fairchild’s C-82 medium cargo assault transport 
is designed to answer one of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s most pressing logistical needs. Air Force 
specifications calls for a transport capable of carry- 
ing a 16,000-pound payload with a range of 650 
miles plus one hour reserve fuel. The plane must 
be able to land and takeoff in short distances on 
unimproved landing strips. 





Chance Vought’s new F4U-5 nightfighter is see- 
ing action for the first time over Korea in company 
with its predecessor, the F4U-4. The dome on the 
right wing is a radar nacelle. The Corsair is the 
only propeller-driven fighting plane still being pro- 
duced in this country. Its firing stability has been 
proven at 500 mph. Fully armed with 4,000 pounds 
of bombs, eight rockets, and ammunition for its 
cannons, the Corsair can fly for six hours, including 
20 minutes of combat. 





Convair’s XP5Y-1 Navy patrol seaplane shown 
above recently set a new American and world en- 
durance record for turboprop aircraft by remaining 
in the air for more than eight hours on a routine 
flight over the southern California coast. 


Legislation has been introduced in Congress 
aimed to extend GI Bill of Rights to members of the 
U. S. Armed Forces now fighting under the flag of 
the United Nations. 


Graduation exercises for 39 women Marines 
were held recently at Marine Corps Schools, Quan- 
tico. Of the 39 women graduates, 14 received com- 
missions as second lieutenants in the Marine Corps 
reserve. The remainder will receive either reserve 
or regular commissions. Principal address at the 
exercises was given by Col Katherine A. Towle, 
Director of Women Marines. 























A limited number of Kaman Aircraft Corpora- 
tion HOK-1 liaison type helicopters has been or- 
dered by the Navy for aerial ambulance work. The 
HOK-1 will have twin intermeshing rotors, driven 
by a single engine. The helicopter is designed for 
conversion from liaison work to ambulance duty 
and will carry two stretcher patients and a medical 
attendant. 





HEADQUARTERS TWENTY FOURTH INFANTRY DIVISION 
APO 24 


Office of the Commanding General 
20 August 1950 


SUBJECT: Ist Provisional Marine Brigade 


TO: Comman ~ sneral 
EUSAK 
APO 301 


Upon the detachment of the Ist Provisional Marine Brigade from this Division, I wish to bring to your atten- 
tion my appreciation of the fine cooperation received throughout the period of their attachment. Concurrent with 
the appearance of the Brigade, they were assigned certain boundaries and objectives within the 24th Division sector, 
to assist in the elimination of the 4th North Korean Division. The Brigade was fully integrated within the Division 
and proceeded with their portion of this mission in a highly efficient manner. The Brigade, in conjunction with 
elements of this Division, attained all their objectives without delay; some of which were strongly contested. ! 
feel that as a result of this action the fighting potential of the 4th North Korean Division was to all intents and 
purposes eliminated or at least rendered ineffectual for the time being. It was most gratifying to note the fine 
cooperation and teamwork displayed between the two services in this action. 


/s/ John H. Church 
JOHN H. CHURCH 
Maj. Gen., USA 
Commanding 





KGP 330.13 Ist Ind Aug 26 1950 


Headquarters Eighth United States Army Korea, APO 301 
TO: Commanding General, Ist Provisional Marine Brigade, APO 248 


1. It gives me great pleasure to forward this splendid commendation initiated by the Commanding General, 
24th Infantry Division. The bravery, determination and aggressiveness of the officers and men of your command 
contributed immeasurably in the defeat of the determined elements of the 4th North Korean Division. 

2. I wish to add my personal thanks and appreciation to you, your officers and enlisted men, for 2 job well 
done. 


/s/ Walton H. Walker 

WALTON H. WALKER 

Lieutenant General, United States Army 
Commanding 
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The Combat 
Rifle Sling 


By LtComdr Melville K. Short, USCGR 


@ Ever sry: \DOPTION IN 1906, THE RIFLE SLING 
has been a basic eicment in our doctrine of rifle marks- 
manship. The regulations require that on the range and 
in all maneuvers simulating rifle fire, the sling shall be 
in the “loop ad'us ment” for every shot fired from a posi- 
tion in which the left elbow is supported.' 

A well adiusied, ‘ight “loop sling” helps to take up the 
recoil by transferr'ng part of it to the left hand and arm, 
and steadies the rifle by binding the left hand and arm 
into a solid bone brace, while keeping the rifle butt firm 
against the shoulder. In our doctrine of marksmanship 
it is considered axiomatic that no serious marksmanship 
with the rifle is posible in any but the offhand position 
without the use of the loop sling. 

During the last 40 years and through two great 
wars, literally millions of young Americans have been 
taught to fire the service rifle, using the model 1906 sling 
in the “loop adjustment.” The use of this sling has en- 
abled teams from the United States to win consistently 
in the International Matches, even when the teams of the 
other nations have been armed with rifles of superb ac- 
curacy but not equipped with a similar sling. In fact this 
sling has earned an international reputation, and was 
recently adopted by the British for the use of snipers. 

Moreover, the use of the service sling is not restricted 
to the armed forces. Today, in the United States, no 
serious civilian rifleman, firing either a large or small 
bore weapon, would think of appearing on the range 
without his rifle sling, unless he only intended to fire 
offhand. 


1The regulations covering Small Arms Marksmanship for the 
Navy and Coast Guard are contained in the Landing Force 
Manual. In Chapter 19, paragraph 92, USE OF THE SLING, 
we find: “The sling is an important aid to steady holding in the 
prone and sitting positions. With the elbows resting on the 
ground or on the knees, the use of the sling permits the rifle 
to be propped into position with little or no muscular effort. . . . 
In the standing position, where the left elbow is unsupported, the 
use of the sling is prohibited.” 





Comdr Short is Assistant Professor of Physics at 
Champlain College, Plattsburgh, N. Y. His war service 
included duty in the Marianas. Prior to that, he served 
as Commandant at Raenford and at California Military 
Academy. 
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Now comes the blow. After millions of rifles have been 
equipped with the model 1906 sling, and millions of man 
hours spent teaching a great army its use—save for an 
occasional sniper hidden in his nest, in battle hardly any- 
one ever uses the loop sling to fire. Study the combat 
photographs from all the fronts, talk with men who have 
seen action, consider your own observations of riflemen 
under fire. Even when the enemy targets are many hun- 
dreds of yards away, seldom do you find a loop sling 
being used.* When the stakes are the highest, when hits 
count the most, our riflemen entirely neglect their 
training. 

Why is this? Though millions of dollars and hours 
are spent in training and equipment, in battle the whole 
system fades like a puff of smoke. Why? The answer is 
simple. In its present form the full loop sling has one 
fatal defect. It takes considerable time to put on, and it 
is extremely difficult if not impossible to put it on while 
lying down. Consequently the rifleman must either run 
and creep or crawl about over the rugged terrain of the 
battlefield tied up in his sling, which is obviously difficult 
and impractical, or else he must expose himself to enemy 
fire while putting on his sling, which is obviously ridicu- 
lous. Targets of opportunity usually disappear before it 
is possible to put on a sling; and in these days of in- 
filtration tactics, few men are willing to use the full loop 
sling when anywhere in the vicinity of the enemy, for 


2The only exceptions that the author has ever seen were eld 
time thoroughly trained Marines, who would get into their fox 
holes, adjust the loop sling, and remain anxiously awaiting the 
appearance of enemy infantry frem the jungle. Also it is reported 
on the authority of eye witnesses that during the First World War 
the French were amazed during a general attack on the front 
line trenches to see U. S. Marines calmly adjust their slings and 
open fire with deadly accuracy while the enemy were still many 
hundreds of yards away, instead of just blazing in the general 
direction of the enemy. Unfortunately, such accounts of accurate, 
controlled rifle fire were lamentably few. 





fear of being rushed at close quarters and finding them- 
selves unable to dive for cover or use the bayonet while 
tied up in the sling. The test of actual combat has shown 
that in its present form the loop sling takes too long to 
be of practical use in battle. 

What then is the solution? Are we to admit [as sev- 
eral foreign armies.claim] that our whole doctrine of 
marksmanship is impractical, and then relegate the “loop 
sling” to the range and the rifle matches in the same class 
as free rifles and set triggers? No! Our doctrine of 
rifle marksmanship is sound. Without the steady hold- 
ing resulting from the use of the sling, all the fine ac- 
curacy built into our service rifles, the minutely adjust- 
able sights, and accurate high velocity ammunition are 
largely wasted. “What doth it avail to give a fine rifle 
capable of making thirty-inch groups at a thousand yards 
to him what cannot hold in the ten-inch bull at two 
hundred?” 

The solution is this: to alter the design of the present 
sling so that it will meet all the requirements of actual 
combat. 

The simple design described in this article has the 
following characteristics: 

(1) Gives the same support and in the same manner 
as the “loop adjustment” of the present service 
sling. 

Can be adjusted from the normal loose carrying 
sling to the full loop position in from two to three 
seconds, while the rifleman is lying, sitting, 
kneeling, or crouching behind cover just as easily 
as while standing. 

(3) Shows no tendency whatsoever to slip down 
the arm during any of the motions of slow or 
rapid fire or reloading. 

Can only be attached in one way so that even 
the beginning rifleman always has the sling cor- 
rectly adjusted well up the arm. 

Is so simple to attach that the beginning rifleman 
learns of the time usually spent teaching the ad- 
justment of the present service sling. 

Can be detached almost instantly without remov- 
ing either hand from the stock, while the rifleman 
is in any position, and without looking away 
from the target. 

Can be used as an ordinary carrying sling in the 
same manner as the present service sling. 

Can be adjusted to the “parade” position for 
close order drill in the same manner as the present 
service sling. 

(9) Uses the main parts of the present service sling 


By special arrangement, this article is being published 
simultaneously in the October issue of United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings. /t appears here in a slightly 
abbreviated form. 
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for its construction, so that the millions of slings 
now in use may be readily converted to this de- 
sign. 

(10) Is so designed that any simple leather or canvas 
carrying sling, such as those used by other armies, 
can be readily converted to a full loop sling based 
on this design. 


The basic principle of the new arrangement is simple. 
A band is worn in the correct position on the left arm. 
This arm band is loose enough to give the wearer per- 
fect freedom of movement to perform all his daily tasks. 
On the rifle sling is a specially designed hook which 
slips very easily into a metal loop on the arm band. 
This band is so constructed that as soon as the pull of 
the sling comes on the loop, the band immediately draws 
very tight around the arm, giving a “full loop sling ad- 
justment.” There is no tendency for this band to slip 
down the arm, for the tighter the sling is drawn, the 
more tightly the band grips the supper arm and the 
less the tendency to slip. 


As soon as the tension of the sling is removed, the 
arm band immediately loosens to its original position, 
giving the wearer perfect freedom. The arm band re- 
mains on the rifleman’s coat (shirt) sleeve until the coat 
needs washing, when it is removed and placed on a clean 
combat shirt or coat. The adjustment to obtain the 
correct length of sling is made in the same manner as 


on the present service sling. 


When the rifleman has finished firing he draws the 
entire rifle about six inches to the rear, keeping both 
hands on the stock. The tail piece of the sling comes 
taut and pulls on the lower end of the hook, immediately 
disengaging the hook from the loop on the arm band. 
The sling falls free as a simple carrying sling on the 
rifle, and the rifleman is free to rise or creep or crawl 
away without exposing himself from behind cover. 


Time FoR First AIMED SHoT TEST 


@ Since the primary advantage claimed for the “combat 
rifle sling” is the speed with which it enables a rifleman 
to go into action, it seemed desirable that a test should 
be devised which would remove this matter from the 
realm of conjecture. Consequently a test was arranged 
and fired on the Punchbowl Range, Honolulu, T. H. 
The exact purpose of the test was to determine the time 
needed to take cover, adjust the sling, get into position, 
and fire one aimed round for a hit. This series of opera- 





With the present service 
sling the rifleman needs 
about half a minute to put 
on his loop sling before he 
is ready for the word “down.” 

Thirty-two rounds were fired in all. The first shot 
was a “four” well in at three o’clock, and the call was 
good. This indicated a change of sight setting and one 
quarter point of left windage was added on the rear 
sight. The remaining 31 shots were all “fives” except 
No. 8, a close “four” at seven-thirty. 

The shortest time recorded was for the second shot. 
Nine seconds for a “five” just in at four o’clock. The 
longest time was 15 seconds for No. 14, a “five” well in 
at two-thirty o’clock. The total time elapsed from the 
command “Down” to the report of the rifle, for all 
thirty-two shots, was 380 seconds, giving an average of 
11.87 seconds per shot. 

This test proved that when firing on the “A” target 
at 200 yards, a trained rifleman equipped with the com- 
bat sling could drop to prone, attach his full loop sling, 
get into position, unlock, aim, and fire in twelve seconds 
and consistently keep this first shot in the “five” ring. 
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MeTHoD OF CONVERTING THE GUNSLING MopEL 1906 
INTO THE “COMBAT RIFLE SLING” 


# SINCE several million rifle slings of the 1906 model 
are now in service, it is of considerable economic im- 
portance that the present service sling can be converted 
into the “Combat Sling” without the addition of any 
parts other than the hook. “The arm band is considered 
as part of the combat uniform rather than as part of 
the sling.” 
The conversion is made in the following manner: 
(1) Take the “tail piece” of a service sling and with 
a sharp knife cut the threads and remove the 
metal loop. Cut the strap across neatly about two 
inches from the last pair of holes. This now 
forms the “upper loop” of the combat sling just 
as it is. For an exceptionally tall man it might 
be necessary to add one more pair of holes one 
and a quarter inches below the last pair stamped 
in. For the average rifleman, the loop is just the 
right length as it stands. 


(2) Take the “loop” of the service sling and cut it 
off 36 inches from the hook. Take the metal loop 
from the tail piece and the especially designed 
“hook” of the combat sling and assemble them. 
The last inch and a half of the leather strap is 
skived thin to give a neat flat appearance to the 
finished job. No sewing is necessary, since the 
rivets hold both “hook” and loop. 


(3) The method of assembling the parts of the sling 
is apparent. The tail piece of the service sling 
becomes the loop of the combat sling, and the 
loop of the service sling becomes the tail piece 
of the combat sling. 

Working entirely by hand with such tools as may 
be found in an ordinary kit, the conversion may be 
accomplished in about 15 minutes. Trained work- 
men on a mass production basis would undoubted- 
ly reduce this to a very few minutes. 

The American Rifleman has always been trained as 
an individual marksman. He is taught to get “hits” on 
the enemy at battle ranges, not merely to deliver a vol- 
ume of unaimed fire. The basis of this accurate marks- 
manship is a solid, steady position in which to aim and 
fire. The sling gives steadiness to the position. The 
use of the loop sling is basic in our doctrine of rifle 
marksmanship. Unfortunately, in its present form, the 
loop is so slow to get into and so inconvenient to adjust 
while prone, that in practice few rifleman actually use 
the loop sling in combat. Thus much of their training 
is wasted. 

Yet without the waste of any existing material, the 
present rifle sling may be cheaply and quickly modified 
into the Combat Sling so that a rifleman using it may 
fall prone, sit or kneel, from standing, attach his sling, 
get into position, aim and fire for a hit in 12 seconds. 
















































He may disengage his sling in one second. He may 
crawl from place to place to fire without exposing him- 
self, yet use the sling for every shot. He may carry his 
rifle slung from the shoulder, or drill with the sling at 
the “parade” position, just as he does now. 

Furthermore, with the Combat Sling the rifleman 
takes cover before adjusting his sling. This is of im- 
mense importance in the practical use of the rifle in the 
field. It is most difficult to adjust the present sling while 
lying down, and this is one of the reasons why it is so 
little used in battle. On the other hand the Combat 
Sling permits the rifleman to take cover and crawl to 
a position where he can see the target before attaching 
the sling. This is the normal and easiest order in which 
to perform these movements. 

Lastly, the act of attaching the sling is so simple that 
the greenest recruits learn to adjust their slings correctly 
in a fraction of the time that it takes them to learn how 
to use the present model, and the recruit always gets 
his sling on correctly. Since the arm band is fixed at 
the correct height on the left arm, the rifleman cannot 
adjust the sling incorrectly no matter how careless he 
may be. 

If as a result of adopting this sling, a few thousand 
riflemen get hits on an enemy that would otherwise 
have been misses, the cost of converting slings now in serv- 
ice would be more than repaid to the nation. US@ MC 
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The Beach Minefield 


By LtCol Arthur J. Stuart 


#® Two INTERESTING ARTICLES ON THE SUBJECT OF 
beach minefields have recently appeared in the GAZETTE. 
LtCol Carter threw new light on the subject in his article 
Mines: An Amphibious Threat, presenting in revealing 
detail the several types of mines which may be en- 
countered on the beaches. And in a more recent article, 
Col Williams described a sucessful British technique of 
beach mine clearance by breaching teams centered around 
the flail tank.* 

J am in hearty agreement with both of these authors 
that we are prone to minimize the importance of the 


beach minefield. Indeed. I think that both Colonels Carter 


and obstacles complement each other, but both 


and Williams are themselves perhaps guilty of underesti- 
mating the significance of the beach minefield in their 
common inference that it is a serious obstacle to the 
passage of vehicles—but little or no obstacle to the pas- 
sage of infantry. As a point of fact, the “bouncing” type 
of antipersonnel mine has proven to be a most lethal de- 
vice indeed. And it is not hard to visualize the devastat- 
ing effect of certain other types of AP mines, for example, 
a large controlled white phosphorous mine, which con- 





*These articles were in the Dec ’48 and July ’49 issues. 
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German landing blockades and barbed wire lined the beach at La Baule, France, i 


ceivably could wipe out an entire battalion. Then too, 
AP mines kill or permanently remove casualties from the 
battle—whereas the antitank mine usually inflicts only 
minor suspension system damage, and vehicles can be 
returned to action following recovery and relatively 
simple repairs. Armored mine-clearing equipment is 
today far more effective in breaching a well defended 
minefield than is manual clearance. Altogether, the AP 
mine is perhaps even more effective against personnel 
than the AT mine is against vehicles. 

In true perspective, the beach minefield composed of 
both types of mines is not only an obstacle to the pas- 
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the last war. Mines 
require constant surveillance to be totally effective. 


sage of mechanized components of the landing force— 
it is an obstacle to the entire landing force. The impor- 
tance of the beach minefield to the amphibious attack 
may be simply stated: Nothing—man or machine—can 
cross the beaches unless, and until, the beach minefield is 
defeated. 

It is clear that the landing force must ever be capable 
of overcoming all types of beach obstacles, and that the 
beach minefield can never be allowed to become insur- 
mountable. Fortunately, the landing force of today can 
breach the beach minefield—with requisite expenditure 
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“., The importance of the beach minefield to the amphibious attack may be simply 
stated: Nothing — man or machine —can cross the beaches unless, and ‘until, 


’ 


the beach minefield is defeated...’ 


of effort. Yet, it is equally true that current landing force 
methods and means for overcoming beach minefields are 
seriously lacking in speed, precision and economy—and 
are far below the general level of landing force pro- 
ficiency in the amphibious assault. When it is considered 
that beach minefields will become more, rather than less, 
difficult to defeat in the future—the problem of the beach 
minefield must be recognized as one of the more serious 
threats to future amphibious success. 

A practical understanding of the nature of the mine is 
essential to a realistic comprehension of the problem. The 
mine is an explosive (or chemical) charge equipped with 
an ignitor-detonator mechanism actuated by contact, pres- 





We must have a tailor-made breaching plan 


where, and so lacks all mobility. The mine must be con- 
cealed to be effective; if seen, it can be easily avoided or 
destroyed. Protective observation and fire must cover the 
emplaced mine—or the attacker can readily destroy dis- 
place, or inactivate it. 

The mine has, too, its favorable characteristics. Com- 
pared with other weapons, it is relatively cheap and easy 
to fabricate, and can be employed in comparatively great 
numbers. That it is emplaced in advance of the attack is 
not all disadvantage; a small defending force can lay a 
large number over a period of time in the preparation of 
a deliberate defense. Once laid, a minefield requires little 
attention. And little direct personnel effort other than sur- 


Close-up of the Normandy beaches from low flying plane one month prior to D-Day. Germans are shown running 
from their pump and hose used for jet - blasting holes in which mines and obstacles were being placed. 


sure or remote control. It can be of any size: from very 
large types effective over a great area—to the very small 
effective against a single man. Refinements of modern 
design include non-metallic construction rendering detec- 
tion difficult (not impossible) and _ blast-resistant (not 
blast-proof) features. 


# THE TACTICAL potentialities of the mine are defined 
and limited by its physical nature. It must be placed in 
advance where the attacker will pass. It can not ordi- 
narily be moved to meet an attack which may come else- 


veillance and protecting fires is required even when the 
attack comes. 

The mine destroys as well as blocks, and so is a true 
weapon. However, its tactical effect is usually that of an 
obstacle—but then so is the tactical effect of the artillery 
concentratfon or the fire of the machine gun strong- 
point. Then there is the very important psychological 
effect of the hidden mine: it cannot be seen or heard, yet 
it is absolutely lethal; it is inanimate, and the soldier 
can not come to grips with it, can not fight back; the very 
ground itself is rendered unsafe, and even where mines 
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The beach minefield not only produces casualties to 
personnel but also has a great psychological effect. 


were not—brave men have feared their unseen threat. 
The mine, used in one form or another since the begin- 
nings of military history, is still a fearsome thing—and 
an effective modern weapon never to be lightly discounted. 

Such is the nature of the mine. Next of interest to us 
is how this weapon can be employed by an enemy in 
anti-amphibious defense—for in that lies the threat of 
the mine to the landing force. It is the essential back- 
ground against which all solutions to the problem of the 
beach minefield must be realistically and accurately pro- 
jected. 

The enemy’s task of anti-amphibious mining will be 
truly gigantic. Excluding atoll-like fortress bases (which 
are scarce outside the Pacific area), actual or potential 
island bases comprise hundreds of miles of coastline. And 
there will be many bases for the enemy to defend. His 
larger land masses will have thousands of miles of vulner- 
able shores. The enemy can rule out, perhaps, some 
coastal sections as impassable landing areas; but not with 
impunity, for with the advent of the landing vehicle and 
other modern amphibious equipment there are few types 
of shore providing a positive barrier to the landing attack. 
Despite the fact that he can mass-produce mines in vast 
quantities the enemy’s greatest practical limitation will 
probably be a shortage of mines, for a near-astronomical 
number would be required to achieve optimum mining in 
anti-amphibious defense. ; 

Strategically, the defender will still have to exercise the 
utmost economy and place his mines where he thinks they 
will do the most good. Practical considerations will force 
him to mine only the beaches where he thinks it possible 
for us to land, and he will be able to mine thoroughly 
only the best of landing areas—those he thinks we are 
most likely to use and which constitute the greatest threat 
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short of mines. 

Thus assuming that the enemy is not permitted to learn 
in advance our intentions, he will have only a limited 
number of mines available for defense of any particular 
sector. And such mines as he can allocate for the defense 
of any sector must be divided between beach minefields, 
minefields to block routes inland (particularly canalized 
routes which he can’t afford to neglect), and minefields 
to provide local protection for vital installations inland 
—tending to further reduce his mining capabilities on the 
beaches proper of any particular landing area. Even 
though the enemy might become apprised of the landing 
force objective immediately prior to a landing, the reloca- 
tion of mines on any significant scale would be extremely 
difficult. 

Essentially, the defender must mine all possible landing 
areas, without being able to appreciably strengthen beach 
minefields in a particular area after a landing develops. 
Thus, stemming directly from the inherent strategic- 
tactical mobility of the amphibious attack, mines in anti- 
amphibious defense are, of necessity, spread thinly. As 
a general rule (not without exceptions however) the beach 
minefield in comparison with other minefields is therefore 
—charactistically shallow. 


® Despite these limitations, the enemy will seek to 
oppose our landing with an effective beach minefield of 
both anti-vehicle and anti-personnel mines, even though it 
may have to be shallow. For he knows that to be attacked 
from the sea, his beaches must be crossed. He cannot but 
know that the amphibious attack is at its weakest on the 
beaches. He is aware that if he can disrupt the landing 
assault before complete landing force coordination is 
achieved ashore, if he can inflict. casualties on the rela- 
tively weak forces landed initially (according to World 
War II amphibious pattern), and finally if he can prevent 
or delay the amphibious build-up ashore or perhaps even 
temporarily immobilize the assault—then he may be able 
to decimate the assaulting landing force with his artillery 
and then destroy it by counterattack. 

And so the logical mission or roles of the beach mine- 
field in anti-amphibious defense: to disorganize and 
weaken the landing assault; to delay the amphibious 
build-up ashore; and, finally, to halt the landing assault 
and fix the landing force on the beaches to be destroyed 
by other weapons. 

Where will the enemy place his mines to best perform 
these functions? 

Mines laid in the water off the beach have the advan- 
tage of being effective before the attacker can even reach 
the shore, can come to grips with the defender. In the 
water personnel casualties are more difficult to rescue, and 
disabled equipment harder to salvage and repair than 
on land. Moreover, everything the landing force has is 


to him. Even so, it is certain that he will find himself 
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but incompletely dispersed when mounted in landing 
vehicles or landing craft, so that each off-shore mine that 
is ultimately effective will probably put out of action a 
considerable number of troops or important equipment. 

But off-shore mining has severe limitations. Incom- 
parably more difficult to lay than on land, the percentage 
of underwater mines remaining active over prolonged 
periods is much less than on land because of the extreme 
difficulty of fixing any small object to the sea bottom to 
withstand varying sea conditions. All things considered, 
the number of mines that the enemy will emplace off- 
shore may be expected to be far fewer than on the beach 
itself. 

The foreshore will be the place the enemy will probably 
place the bulk of his mines. It is that area between land 
and sea—so critical to the landing force—and usually 
devoid of cover and concealment. Mines can be easily 
emplaced there, and a major percentage will remain effec- 
tive for prolonged periods. If the shore profile is con- 
cave, the enemy can cover a foreshore minefield by obser- 
vation and fire from inland. Significantly, the foreshore 
minefield blocks the amphibious attack at the waterline; 
it denies all maneuver space ashore—as long as it remains 
effective. Landing forces must become much more am- 
phibious before developing fighting power afloat equal to 
that ashore. And until this comes to pass, the defender 
will know that the foreshore is the place to put his mines 
to hold a landing force at its weakest. 

The backshore minefield permits the attacker a toehold 
on the beach. This, and the usual presence of cover and 
concealment (contrasted to its absence on the foreshore) 
rendering effective observation and fire more difficult for 
the defender, facilitates breaching of the backshore mine- 
field by the landing forces. However, if egress inland is 
at all channelized, the opportunity to mine beach exists 
will seldom be overlooked. And when the coastal profile 
is sufficiently convex to prevent observation over the fore- 
shore from inland, the main beach minebelt will likely 
be placed along the backshore rather than the foreshore. 
In any case, the backshore will be mined in addition to 
the foreshore to deepen the mine defense, as time and the 
availability of mines may permit. 


@® Havine considered the nature of the mine and its 
employment in anti-amphibious defense, let us leave the 
enemy camp—and consider the landing force problem of 
accomplishing the defeat of the beach minefield. 
Clearly, the first thing for the landing force to do is to 
prevent the enemy from learning its target. To reveal in 
advance the amphibious objective to the enemy is to 
throw away all the advantages of amphibious mobility 
—and at once increase the beach mine problem greatly. 
The enemy will load down the landing area with mines 
(and of course numerous other weapons). We have seen 
that beach minefields will usually be shallow—unless the 
enemy learns the location of the landing area in advance. 
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Thus the first point of vital importance in coping with 
the beach mine—as with all anti-amphibious weapons— 
is effective counter-intelligence to achieve maximum sur- 
prise. 

Next, it is essential in planning the amphibious opera- 
tion that the landing force recognize the major role of 
the beach minefield in anti-amphibious defense—recog- 
nize its importance—and focus sufficient intelligence ef- 
fort to determine which landing areas are mined and 
which are perhaps not, how they are mined, and what 
types of mines are employed and where emplaced. 

Can this be done? It takes a considerable number of 
men many days, even weeks, to carry out any extensive 
mining. To be done well and at all expeditiously, it has 
to be done in daylight. The mined area has to be blocked 
off. . . All in all, the landing force should be abie to get 
the information. It can certainly get it if the importance 
of the beach minefield is recognized, if sufficient intelli- 
gence effort is applied in that direction. Full information 
of the enemy’s beach mine defenses has become an am- 
phibious “must.” 
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Flail tank is effective in detonating mines but may 
find its life very short. Beach minefields are usually 
shallow and we must accept losses in. order to open 
paths rapidly and efficiently for the landing force. 
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Coming in from seaward, off-shore mines will be en- 
countered first. Underwater demolition teams had little 
trouble locating and blowing up off-shore underwater ob- 
stacles of all types during World War I]—even when 
beaches were very heavily defended and shore waters 
under close hostile surveillance. In the case of future 
probably less strongly garrisoned shorelines, UDTs should 
be able to execute effective clearance of mines, whenever 
present in the surf zone, with even greater facility. The 
sympathetic detonation of explosives is more positive in 
water than in air or soil; and even if the enemy should 


The presence or absence of beach mines in possible 
landing areas—and the relative density and depth of min- 
ing—must be given full weight in the selection of the 
landing area. If possible, and not precluded by other 
considerations, mined areas should be avoided (the 
easiest way to defeat any minefield). Otherwise, landing 
beaches where mining is minimum should be selected. 
The important point is: not to accord hostile beach min- 
ing full consideration in the selection of the landing area 
is usually to miss an opportunity to greatly reduce the 
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beach minefield problem in an amphibious operation. 

Avoid mined landing areas if possible. But this con- 
stitutes no general solution to the problem. Generally, 
landing forces must be prepared to overcome the strongest 
possible anti-amphibious defense that an enemy can po- 
tentially devise. Landing forces may have to again assault 
atoll-bases—or an enemy may defeat all efforts at secrecy 
and learn the intended landing area sufficiently in advance 
to thoroughly mine useable beaches. Although it can 
often, if not usually, be avoided by effective counter- 
intelligence and intelligence—the landing force may have 
to assault over a heavily mined beach—and the landing 
force must always have that basic capability. 

Since that is the essential capability sought, let us con- 
sider the most difficult case—when the landing force has 
no alternative but to select thoroughly mined landing 
beaches. Such beaches having been selected, the intelli- 
gence problem is narrowed: to learn all there is to know 
about beach mining throughout the selected landing area. 


sault power, and invulnerability to counterattack. 
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employ a mine highly resistant to blast, lanes could still 
be cleared by displacing the mines rather than detonating 
them (explosives detonated on the bottom scour and dish 
the bottom, and displace the adjacent water and all it con- 
tains). Although UDT emplaced explosives should be ef- 
fective, supplementary means should be developed against 
the contingency that anti-UDT countermeasures might 
become more effective. The practicability of launching 
rocket-propelled line charges from landing craft and land- 
ing vehicles should be explored. And it would be a very 
worthwhile experiment to determine the percentage of 
underwater beach mines that would be cleared by a dense 
concentration of properly fuzed heavy rockets. 


@ THE LANDING force mine clearance plan must provide 
equally positive clearance of mines on the foreshore 
(where the majority of mines are likely to be encoun- 
tered) and on the backshore. Pending development of 
improved special landing force equipment and techniques 


ever, if the enemy places the detonating mechanism an 


(" Rey : choice is limited to: , 
® Uruizinc this information, the landing force must (1) Manual clearance by detector and probe. t 
provide a positive solution in its operation plan for (2) Mechanical clearance (detonation and displace- f 
overcoming the particular minebelt on the selected land- saan’ ti 
ing beaches, a mine clearance plan specially adapted to (3) Clearance by explosives (detonation and displace- si 
the particular beach minefield at hand. sank le 
It is but necessary to penetrate a minebelt with lanes Manual clearance by detector and probe, upon which 
—and to pass through those lanes—and the entire mine- we have depended so largely in past amphibious opera- 4 
belt is defeated. Mine defenses can stretch for miles and tions, is definitely not the answer. Ceramic and other : 
miles, comprise vast numbers of mines, but if the landing non-metallic mines are difficult to detect. Skillfully booby- ki 
force can clear the very few mines along the selected trapped mines are difficult and dangerous to manually r 
routes of peneration—the entire mine defense has been remove; the hostile beach is too devoid of cover and con- tk 
defeated. cealment, too accurately ranged by hostile weapons—to 
So the next landing force planning step is selection of permit effective manual clearance. But manual clearance } 
the number and location of lanes to be cleared. Both will may have continued usefulness in action inland where 7 
depend on the scheme of maneuver and local tactical con- conditions are more favorable and speed is not critical, in i” 
siderations, and will vary in each case. But perhaps a the cleaning up of areas behind the attack, and as a valu- of 
half dozen vehicle lanes (about ten feet wide) and a some- able auxiliary to other methods. However, that is the ss 
what greater number of narrower personnel lanes should limit of useful application of manual mine clearance in “s 
normally be adequate on a division front. If such breach- the amphibious operation. As the primary means of iy 
ing can be achieved prior to, or at the time of, the initial beach mine clearance in the amphibious assault it is defi- 
assault-landing, the enemy will have failed in his main nitely too slow, much too costly and far too uncertain. to 
intent to halt or delay the landing assault at the beaches The best known of the mechanical mine-clearing th 
—and failed to prevent the important early landing of devices are the mine-exploder tanks. These tanks push ” 
assault armor, so essential to landing force velocity, as- a flail, roller, or other device to detonate mines. How- “ 


appropriate distance forward of the mine, the mine is 
detonated under the tank. Rollers and flails generally 
have short life, being blown off by scattered heavier 
charges or mines in tandem. The mine-excavator (a V- 
shaped tank dozer blade) is theoretically superior to the 
exploders, in that it is designed to plow mines out, to 
clear mines by displacement without detonation. Gen- 
erally ineffective in hard soil because of limited depth of 
cut, it should nevertheless be superior to the flail tank 
for the clearance of mines in soft, sandy beach soils. 
However, this device would probably survive but briefly 
were mines to be booby-trapped against displacement. All 
of the mechanical means of mine clearance—and we have 
cited but a few—are at present characterized by short life 
even under average conditions. But beach minefields are 
usually shallow; and, by accepting losses, these devices 
can be employed to successfully penetrate beach mine- 
fields, as they were at Normandy. They are definitely 
superior to manual clearance for landing force assault 
use because of their greater speed and ability to function 
under heavy fires. 


#® However, neither manual! nor mechanical mine clear- 
ance should be the principal method employed in the 
landing assault. Primary clearance should be by ex- 
plosives. The explosive line charge is today the most 
effective means of clearing beach mines. The efficiency of 
heavy line charges is not dependent upon the detonation 
of mines (although many may be detonated); line 


charges dish the ground along the line of detonation, dis- 
placing the earth and all that is in it to a depth propor- 
tionate to the weight of explosive. Thus, line charges are 
capable of clearing blast-resistant mines not by detona- 
tion but by displacement. The line charge functions in- 
stantaneously—and provides a plainly marked mine-free 
lane. 


It should be possible to launch palletized rocket-pro- 
pelled line charges from landing vehicles. Semi-rigid 
types can be pushed into place in the manner of the well 
known “Snake.” Although more work needs to be done 
in connection with the floating of line charges ashore, 
they can be launched from off-shore naval craft. 


In all probability much better methods of placing 
charges can be developed. Indeed, the development of 
improved landing force methods of precision placement 
of line charges of greater length is today probably the 
most important, and most promising, field to pursue to 
achieve a more satisfactory solution to the problem of the 
beach minefield. 

Nevertheless, the landing force mine clearance plan of 
today should utilize the explosive line charge, placed by 
the method most suited to local conditions and available 
means—as the primary means of clearance. But the cur- 
rent major limitation of the line charge—the limited 
length practical to place with present methods (even 


Peleliu: UDTs clear landing areas on D-1 with tetrytol. 


though additional charges can be consecutively placed in 
approximate extension )—renders the line charge still un- 
suitable as the sole means of clearance because of the 
probability of uncleared gaps due to the lack of precision 
of present placement techniques. So until means of laying 
longer continuous line charges are developed to com- 
pletely penetrate beach minefields, and as long as gaps in 
clearance are probable—line charges must be supple- 
mented by other means. 

This supplementary role is best executed by the mine- 
clearing tank, and the landing force mine clearance plan 


UDT swimmer carries mine detonators and knife. 
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should provide a section or more of these vehicles for 
each lane to be cleared. This might seem like costly dup- 
lication, but the extreme importance of rapid, positive 
penetration renders it desirable to have a secondary means 
of rapid clearance in the event of casualty to line charge 
placement agents or failure of charges to provide requisite 
continuous depth of final penetration. However, further 
improvement of line charge placement techniques could 
eliminate the necessity for supplementary mechanical 
clearance and associated costly specialized equipment. 

The mine clearance plan could well provide for aug- 
mentation of clearance by line charges and mine clearing 
armored vehicles by emergency manual clearance. Mine- 
clearing personnel would be required for general clear- 
ance behind the assault, and so would be available. 

Further, in the event that the foregoing planned meth- 
ods of penetrating the beach minefield in the selected land- 
ing area fail—there is yet another method, a strictly 
emergency method it is true, but an effective if somewhat 
costly one, capable of rapidly and positively completing 
penetration. Vehicles proceed in column in extension of 
incompletely cleared lanes; as the lead vehicle is disabled 
by a mine, the next following vehicle passes it by close 
detour and proceeds on; upon it too becoming a casualty, 
the next vehicles repeats the maneuver ... and so on. By 
this simple process, breaching can be completed by ac- 
cepting the temporary loss of usually but a small number 
of vehicles. It may be added that this method of pene- 
tration of minefields of limited depth is a thoroughly 
proven maneuver, both in amphibious and land warfare. 
It is obviously most suitable for employment in short 
penerations—and so is perhaps peculiarly practical for 
supplementary penetration of characteristically shallow 
beach minefields. Nevertheless, it is properly an emer- 
gency method to be employed only when other less costly 
methods may not be completely sucessful. But it is em- 
phasized equally that it should be resorted to as a matter 
of SOP whenever other methods fail. 


® Beyonp the adequate support and protection of se- 
lected mine-clearing agencies, there remains but one thing 
more of critical importance to provide in the landing 
force mine clearance plan: the destruction or neutraliza- 
tion of the enemy’s overwatching positions. Hostile ob- 
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Manual clearance of mines 
by the detector and probe 
method is not the answer, 
insofar as amphibious land- 
ings are concerned. This pic- 
ture was made at Le Havre, 
France, after the Normandy 
landings were completed. 


servation of the minefield must be blinded, and hostile 
covering weapons must be destroyed or neutralized. This 
is utterly essential to the success of any and all breaching 
plans. For to defeat a minefield by breaching, it is not 
only necessary to make the breaches (itself rendered diff- 
cult by hostile fire)—but it is also necessary to pass 
through them. Lanes cleared through minefields are high- 
ly channelized and restricted routes. To use such routes 
the enemy must be prevented from bringing either fires 
or accurately massed indirect fires to bear—both of which 
must be anticipated as a planned part of the mine defense. 

The enemy will be fully aware that any minefield can 
be breached and that its ultimate effectiveness depends 
quite largely upon preventing the use of breaches. How- 
ever, here the advantage is definitely with the landing 
force. Major landings are normally preceded by intense 
preparatory bombardment, are always heavily supported. 
And as a matter of course, every effort is exerted to pre- 
vent the enemy from bringing aimed direct fire to bear 
anywhere in the landing area—and if the enemy mani- 
fests such ability, the landing force possesses prompt and 
effective antidotes. Also as a matter of course, effective 
hostile observation is denied (and the enemy must have 
observation to learn the location of breaches and for the 
effective control of either direct or indirect fires). Never- 
theless, the usability of cleared breaches is of such vital 
importance to the landing force that fire support and 
screening plans must absolutely preclude effective hostile 
fire on cleared lanes. 

In summary of the landing force breaching plan, the 
rapid clearance of breaches through beach minefields 
must be provided and prompt passage through those 
breaches guaranteed—to insure the uninterrupted assault 
over the beaches—and thus the defeat of the beach mine- 
field. 

In conclusion, the beach minefield must be defeated or 
nothing can cross the beaches; an insurmountable beach 
obstacle of any type and the successful landing attack are 
antithetical. The beach minefield can be defeated only 
if its importance is recognized, and only through a care- 
fully integrated and comprehensive tailor-made breaching 
plan. And even when all this is done, there is still urgent 
need for improved beach mine clearance—of far greater 
economy, simplicity and precision. US # MC 
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How Far Is It? 


v How OFTEN IS AN OFFICER OR NON-COMMISSIONED 
officer required to figure out the distance from one point 
on a map to another point on the same map, over a tor- 
tuous winding trail or road? This problem confronts the 
military man quite frequently, both in the field and in 
map reading problems or exercises. When the required 
distance is in a straight line, the problem is a simple one 
of measuring the distance with any convenient straight 
edge or ruler, and then applying this measured distance 
to the known scale of the map, to determine the distance. 
However, when the distance is over a winding trail or a 
curving roadway the problem becomes much more 
complex. 

What equipment is available to the user to solve this 
vexing problem? First, the measurer, map, length 5”, 
stock No. 18M1160; second, a pencil and a piece of pa- 
per; and possibly thirdly, a piece of string. The first 
method is probably the best, except for the fact that the 
measurer, map, length 5”, is issued on the basis of only 
one per battalion and one per regimental Hq. So it seems 
evident that they would not be readily available to the 
average officer or non-commissioned officer. In addition 
to which their cost is about $2.25; they are considered as 
fairly delicate instruments. The second and third meth- 
ods now available are difficult to accomplish accurately 
and require a good amount of skill and patience. Their 
accuracy depends solely upon the care and precision used 
by the particular Marine confronted by this question. 

What other piece of equipment is readily available to 
the using personnel for measuring distances on maps ac- 
curately? After a thorough evaluation of all of the stand- 
ard items of measuring paraphernalia such as dividers, 
compass, string, etc., I have found that from the stand- 
point of expedience, accuracy, availability and simplicity 
only one remains. That one is probably the most obvious 
and one that you probably have in your possession at 
this moment. What is it? Why a wrist or pocket watch, 
of course. During times of stress or emergency they are 
issued rather widely throughout the Corps to enlisted 
personnel, and officers are allowed to purchase them. 

Now, how can a watch be adapted to measuring dis- 
tances on a map? First, set the watch to any given time, 





By Capt P. B. Watson, Jr. 


say 1200, and leave the stem in the “set” position. Sec- 
ond, hold the watch face upwards, stem inclined slightly 
downward, and place the stem carefully on the starting 
point of the distance to be measured. Third, roll the stem 
along the road, trail or path to the end of the distance to 
be measured. You now have registered on the watch face 
a representation of the exact distance from the point of 
origin to the point in question. All that remains to be 
done is to convert this reading, in hours and minutes, 
into ground measure. This is done by simply rolling the 
watch stem over the linear scale provided at the bottom 
of the map in such a manner as to cause the hands to 
rotate in the opposite direction to their original motion. 
As this is done note carefully the number of times the 
1000-yard distance is traversed, and also the smaller units 
shown. When the hands are once again at the original 
setting used to begin the problem, you shall have the ex- 
act answer to your question. 

In this manner you have easily traversed the entire dis- 
tance as shown on the map, from point to point, and have 
accurately converted this distance into a very definite 
number of hours and minutes. The re-conversion from 
hours and minutes is just as easy as the original mea- 
surement but it is done over a straight line, and is there- 
fore a slight bit easier. 

A conversion factor can easily be computed for any 
given watch using the scale of the map you use most 
often. Such a conversion factor for the author’s watch 
using a 1:25,000 map works out to be, one hour equals 
500 yards. It just happens that this one works out to a 
very simple conversion factor; however, anyone can find 
the factors for his own watch very easily. 

After pondering this question of distance measure- 
ment on maps for quite a while, it is felt by the author 
that this method provides the simplest, quickest, cheap- 
est and most readily available one, of all those now in 
use, or of possible use. 

A critic might point out the fact that in utilizing the 
above method one would be forced to sacrifice the accu- 
racy of the time setting on his watch each time it be- 
comes necessary to measure a map distance. However, 
this is relatively unimportant, as watches are issued to 
all officers, first pay grades and various radiomen, tele- 
phonemen, and vehicle drivers; an accurate time check 
can be easily and quickly obtained. In addition to which, 
many other Marines in your unit have watches of their 
own. 

In conclusion I wish to say that although not of world 
shaking consequences, this bit of applied ingenuity 
should be of sufficient interest to all Marines to warrant its 
application throughout the Corps. US #@ MC 
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Passing in Review 
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One of our drawbacks seems to be the adherence of 
i the tenets of traditional diplomacy. 
THE COMING. DEFEAT.OF COMMUNISM;ty Jans Ot See SS ee eS See 
They confer with their Soviet opposite numbers to secure 

Burnham. The John Day Company Inc., New York. 278 ; Scene Cee a) 
$3.50 agreements on points of conflict. e Soviet diplomats, 
pegs. ; on the other hand, attend the meetings to block any agree- 
ment which might impede the spread of Communism. 
They also use the international conference as a rostrum 
in an attempt to influence public opinion and thus under- 
mine other participating governments in relation to 


Impending Catastrophe .. . 


As a prospective reader do not let yourself be deceived 
by the encouraging title of this book. It is not an attempt 
to prove that the defeat of Communism is inevitable be- 
cause it is evil or that it will collapse of its own bureau- 
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cratic weight. Rather it is one man’s tough minded plan 
for the defeat of world Communism. Burnham patterns 
his theme after that of Lenin’s fateful book What Is to Be 
Done? which laid the plan for the Russian Revolution. 


their peoples. From their inside position at conferences 
they attempt to drive wedges between non-communist 
allies and to block the development of anti-communist 
policy. Finally, they use the conference as a screen be- 


hind which they forward their own policy of furthering 
the world communist empire and of bettering their stra- 
tegic position in preparation for world war three. In 
other words, as with Hitler before him, you can’t do 
business with Stalin. The cause of our failures lies both 
in the deficiencies in our foreign policy as well as in our 
lack of appreciation of the diplomatic facts of life vis a 
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Burnham’s Coming Defeat in four parts reviews the 
crisis confronting us and the background of U. S.- 
Soviet relations, analyzes the nature of the problem of 
modern politico-military conflict and its conduct by both 
parties, presents his plan for the offensive against com- 
munism, and finally outlines his concept of the organiza- 
tion necessary to effect his plan. 
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Burnham’s whole thesis is predicated on his belief that 
historically speaking we are in an extreme situation 
which requires a novel and extreme solution. We must 
meet the impending catastrophe head on. His plan does 
just that. U. S. foreign policy to date is totally inade- 
quate, he believes. As evidenced by current opinion he 
is not alone in this belief. The only significant setback 
Russia has suffered since the war’s end was the defection 
of Tito and this was not due to any of our policies or ac- 
tions. We have failed in Germany, Eastern and Central 
Europe, China, and the Indies. The defeatist policy of 
containment has failed—it is now time for some positive 
action. Our policies lack unity; a gain in one sphere 
being negated by a serious loss elsewhere. Our policy is 


vis relations with the Soviets. 

We do not understand the nature of modern war. Evi- 
dently our leaders have not realized what Stalin and 
Company have long understood and practiced; that 
Clausewitz’ dictum “War is nothing but the continuation 
of politics by other means” is obsolete in the 20th century 
and the line of demarcation between peace and war no 
longer exists. Warfare is continuous, merely more violent 
at some times than others. This conceptual deficiency 
has hamstrung our actions as well as our thinking. We 
must realize that the war is already going on in its po- 
litical-subversive-resistance movement phase. If we can 
defeat the communists in this phase there would be no 
need for an all-out shooting war. 
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not viewed in its overall aspect embracing action at once Burnham has thus rendered his indictment of our for- S 

in political, economic, ideological, sociological, and mili- eign policy and our strategic thinking. What then is the 7 

tary fields; exploitation of success in one field is stalled plan he proposes? 

by feet of clay in another field. Our policy is defensive: First, we should launch a propaganda attack far be- 

containment is a form of defense and can never win. Our yond the intensity of all previous assaults. Costing 15 to 

policy lacks a clearcut objective; such minor objectives 25 times as much as our currently ineffectual effort, it 

as may from time to time exist are mutually inconsistent. would embrace all media, utilize the best brains and tech- 

To a military reader it is immediately apparent that these niques of our advertising industry, and be adapted to e) 

deficiencies are the complete antithesis of the principles people of different classes and nationalities. A particu- th 

of war and as the author so bluntly points out, this is larly lucrative target should be the Communist governing of 

war be it cold or hot but war the loss of which means elite; the only people beyond the iron curtain who have : 
Se 


the death or enslavement of the West. 
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radio equipment to receive the “Voice of America.” 





Second, we should sell to labor the fact that under 
every other economic or political system labor fares bet- 
ter than under Communism. Anti-Communist labor groups 
abroad should be tendered material and moral support. 
Failure to do this since the war has lost us many poten- 
tial friends and supporters who have given up the fight 
against Communism in labor through lack of help. 

Third, we should cultivate our political friends where 
we find them. The traditional contacts with the estab- 
lished political and economic elites in the ministries, em- 
bassies, and drawing rooms are not enough. The poten- 
tial member of the elite, the political leaders of tomor- 
row, who think as we do and who would prove firm 
friends under fire should be encouraged and materially 
aided with such political tools as money, transportation, 
propaganda media, and even weapons under certain 
circumstances. 

Fourth, we should enlist to our ends all refugee, exile, 
liberation, or resistance movements in or from Commu- 
nist controlled lands. Their utilization in intelligence and 
propaganda fields comes to mind first. They could also 
be formed into the core of liberation active movements 
and later governments and could provide the actual forces 
to initiate subversive resistance warfare behind the cur- 
tain. 

All of these methods are designed to exploit the great- 
est of many Communist weaknesses; the fact that Com- 
munism like any totalitarianism is essentially dynamic, 
that it must retain the initiative, that it must keep world 
conditions stirred up, that it must expand and conquer. 
Once this drive is stopped, the initiative lost, the strategic 
defensive assumed, Communism is doomed. Burnham’s 
program is calculated to wrest that initiative from Com- 
munism. It may not be the solution but certainly it is the 
only one we have seen proposed which calls for positive 
offensive action short of preventive war which still carries 
the fight to the enemy. 

James Burnham is on the faculty of New York Univer- 
sity and is a former Communist of the anti-Stalinist stamp. 
He is best remembered for his provocative and much dis- 
cussed The Managerial Revolution (1941) and The 
Struggle for the World (1947). 

Reviewed by LtCol F. B. Nihart 


Semper Paratus . . . 


THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD (1790-1915)—A 
DEFINITIVE HISTORY—Captain Stephen H. Evans, 
U. S. Coast Guard, 219 pages, illustrated. Annapolis, 
Maryland: U. S. Naval Institute. $5.00. 


As suggested by the title, this book contains enough 
excerpts from the history of the Coast Guard to permit 
the tracing of its development from the feeble beginnings 
of the Lighthouse Service, Cutter Service (later the Reve- 
nue-Cutter), Life-Saving Service, Steamboat Inspection 
Service, and Bureau of Navigation to the consolidation of 
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the Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving services in 1915. The 
new unit thus formed was named the U. S. Coast Guard. 
A postscript contains the essence of the laws between 1915 
and 1949 which have brought into the Coast Guard not 
only the other organizations enumerated above but also 
assigned to it the responsibility for furnishing search and 
rescue facilities to international civil aviation over water 
areas and the operation of the LORAN chain of electronic 
aids to navigation for overseas Army and Navy bases. 

There are two main themes in the book. First, the legis- 
lative and organizational development of the service and 
second, the evolution of the tradition and esprit of which 
the Coast Guard is so justly proud. 

In order to keep the reader properly oriented, the 
author keeps a number of minor themes developing—the 
shipping industry’s change-over from sail to steam; the 
change from nationalism to internationalism on the part 
of the United States; and the technological progress of 
the nation. Interesting in themselves, these minor themes 
serve to show how the Coast Guard was moulded by the 
history of the country which created it. 

Capt Evans has made excellent use of contemporary 
writings concerning the times and events which he de- 
scribes. Numberous extracts from the logs of the cutters, 
newspaper and magazine articles, acts of Congress, regu- 
lations, and speeches of prominent men lend a flavor to 
the book which makes it seem to grow and mature with 
each page that is turned. 

The author has leaned heavily on the actual experi- 
ences of men and ships to describe each function and era 
in the evolution of the Coast Guard. These experiences 
are, without exception, good yarns and at times page after 
page of the book has all of the appeal of an adventure 
novel. 

The illustrations, over 70 of them, are excellent and in 
themselves represent a short, comprehensive history of the 
service. 

This book accomplishes the difficult job of being in- 
teresting reading for all—in or out of the service. It 
strikes a happy medium by presenting enough of the 
facts and figures to be of interest to the expert and not 
enough to discourage the layman. The reader will prob- 
ably discover (as I was surprised to do) that the Coast 
Guard is not only a part of the Armed Forces of the na- 
tion but also is an international agency for the protection 
of the North Atlantic sea lanes from icebergs and the 
seals in the Bering Sea from pelagic sealing. 

The United States Coast Guard 1790-1915 is an au- 
thoritative case history of “the principal federal agency 
for maritime law enforcement and marine safety ... a 
part of the Armed Forces of the United States.” It will 
acquaint the American people with an organization which 
has played an important supporting role in all of our 


' wars and, in peace, annually saves thousands of lives and 


property valued at millions of dollars which would other- 
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wise be lost at sea. That obedience to their motto “Semper 
Paratus” (always ready) is a 24 hour a day, seven day a 
week job is clearly shown in the pages of this definitive 
history. I recommend it for your library. 

Reviewed by LtCol W. F. Prickett 


Father of the Constitution .. . 

JAMES MADISON: FATHER OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
1787-1800, Irving Brant. 512 pages, not illustrated. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. $6.00 


If, like this reviewer, any GAZETTE readers have spent 
many hours buried in research book stacks of universities 
poring over yellowed historical tomes in search of his- 
tory with the human element, they will feel richly re- 
warded when they read Irving Brant’s James Madison: 
Father of the Constitution, 1787-1800. 

This scholarly treatise opens with the highly mo- 
mentous gathering of delegates to the Federal Conven- 
tion, and it closes with Madison’s last major utterance in 
constitutional assemblies, his Report of 1800 on the Vir- 
ginia Resolutions of 1798. Thus it covers a very impor- 
tant era of his career. 

Mr Brant’s treatment of the book is as colorful as it 
is scholarly. You feel the motivation behind the book, 
and you feel as though you are being carried through the 
actual implementation of the Constitution itself. 


James Madison, the book, also has the more human 
side of the distinguished statesman, with “Dolly” Madi- 
son herself woven into the background. It deals with 
public questions of the highest historical importance, and 
is a book of great strength. 

In dealing with the more human aspects of a great 
statesman, Mr Brant relates a good story about a horse 
Madison sold Jefferson. The animal died almost immedi- 
ately, before it could be paid for, creating a crisis which 
might have affected the course of history. Jefferson in- 
sisted on paying anyway, revealing his characteristic 
generosity. But the tall and more famous man did not 
overshadow his great little friend, except in public opin- 
ion, and what we term “Jeffersonianism” might easily 
have been called “Madisonianism” had circumstances 
been only slightly altered. 

The story of Madison’s valiant fight for the ratification 
of the Constitution, especially in the Virginia convention, 
is well told. Mr Brant describes this struggle as “the 
greatest forensic battle of his life, over the most formida- 
ble adversary he ever faced.” 

Mr Brant puts emphasis on Madison’s invaluable serv- 
ices at the very beginning of the new government in 1789, 
when he spoke 124 times in the first five months. Dur- 
ing the first session of the first Congress he was the ma- 
jority leader if anybody was. In the second session, he 
gave up that leadership by taking issue with Hamilton 
and attacking the speculation which accompanied new 
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policies of finance. Madison argued against himself, for 
in the old Congress in 1781, and in Number 44 of the 
Federalist, he had placed himself on record as advocating 
the doctrine of implied powers. What he feared in the 
1790s was Federal abuse of power, and by his opposition 
to the bank, he deliberately abandoned his majority lead- 
ership. 

Why “the nationalist” James Madison suddenly faced 
about has always puzzled observers, but finally, Mr 
Brant clarifies the issue. Madison never deviated from 
his belief in a national government and in a republican 
government. To his horror, he saw in the First Congress 
that Hamilton’s plan to create a financial oligarchy by 
Federal largess was being successfully carried out, and 
to his particular sorrow, Washington was being won to 
its support. 

Mr Brant has given us much more than a revealing 
account of James Madison’s constructive patriotism and 
statesmanship. He has in addition enriched our knowl- 
edge of 12 famous years of history. The great contro- 
versy between the large and small states over the Con- 
stitution resolves into a contest for control of Federal 
lands in the West. 

A noted journalist, and author of Storm Over the 
Constitution, James Madison: Virginia Revolutionist, 
and James Madison, Nationalist, Irving Brant is eminent- 
ly qualified to write this excellent book. Born in Walker, 
Linn County, Iowa, he graduated from the University of 
Iowa in 1909. Serving first as a reporter and later as 
managing editor of papers in Iowa City and Clinton, he 
subsequently became associate editor of the Des Moines 
Register. Following that he was an editorial writer on St. 
Louis and Chicago papers. 

Reviewed by Cpl L. M. Ashman 


Soldier and Statesman .. . 


LAFAYETTE BETWEEN THE AMERICAN AND THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1783 - 1789— Louis Gott- 
schalk. 461 pages. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press $7.50 


This book is the fourth in.a series by the author on the 
life of Lafayette, the first, Lafayette Comes to America, 
being published in 1935. Gottschalk, who is Professor of 
Modern History at the University of Chicago, has devoted 
much of his life to study of the French revolutionary pe- 
riod. Since his first work, Jean Paul Marat—A Study in 
Radicalism, appeared in 1927, he has established himself 
as one of the outstanding authorities on this period and 
on Lafayette. 

At the age of 26 the almost legendary French noble- 
man, Lafayette, had gained international recognition as 
a soldier in the Continental Army of the United States 
of America during the War of Independence. The period 
1783-1789 was a critical one for France and for Lafay- 
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elle. These years marked Lafayette’s transition from 
world renowned soldier to the statesman who, by 1789, 
had achieved an almost equal stature as a champion of 
the rights of man. His was an intimate association with 
those issues and activities which were to plunge France 
into the throes of revolution in 1789. 


The American revolution with its concept of liberty: 


was a stimulant to those forces which led to the French 
revolution and to Lafayette it was certainly a major in- 
fluence in determining his course in public affairs. For 
whatever reason, sentimental attachment to America rep- 
resented by Washington or a belief in the principles of 
American democracy, it is certain that his loyalty was 
equally divided between America and his native France 
in all matters concerning the two countries. This is 
clearly evidenced in his efforts to gain favorable trade 
concessions for American merchants and in his activities 
and interest in American political affairs. 

His devotion to his self-styled “adoptive father” 
Washington and his desire for Washington’s approbation 
in all things is apparent in a letter to him where he 
stated “In everything I do I first consider what your opin- 
ion would be had I an opportunity to consult it.” His 
concern over the impotence of the newly formed Ameri- 
can republic is clearly shown in his ever-present resent- 
ment of criticism of the struggling democracy and in the 
pains he took to make those criticisms known to influ- 
ential Americans in hopes that they would provide stimu- 
lus for the formation of a stronger federal union. During 
his visit to America in 1784, motivated in no small mea- 
sure by his desire to again see his beloved Washington, 
he let pass no opportunity for urging a stronger federal 
union. Characteristic of his feeling in this matter is the 
thought he expressed in an oration delivered in Provi- 
dence on October 26: “May these rising states unite in 
every measure, as they have united in their struggles; and 
may their wealth and consequence, so much founded in 
federal union, baffle the calculations of jealousy and fulfill 
the enthusiastic hopes of patriotism.” 

Lafayette formed a strong attachment to Jefferson dur- 
ing the years 1784-1789 when he was minister to France. 
He is found frequently consulting Jefferson on matters 
not only concerning relations with America but on French 
internal affairs as well, placing great confidence and re- 
liance in his counsel. 

Lafayette’s development as a liberal, coupled with his 
fame as a soldier, made it inevitable that he should 
emerge a leader, albeit a confused one, in the revolu- 
tionary cause. He identified himself prominently in be- 
half of a more representative government, religious tol- 
rance, emancipation of Negro slaves and the alleviation 
of suffering among the poor; he aligned himself with 
those who opposed hereditary privilege, monopoly and 
royal despotism. He busied himself with science and 
established himself as a philanthropist. 
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/ Cluck List 


About Marines 


A RIBBON AND A STAR Monks & Falter $2.75 
BATTLE FOR TARAWA = Monograph Hq USMC 1.50 
BETIO BEACHHEAD Marine Combat Corres. 2.50 


BOOT Cpl Gilbert Bailey 2.50 
BOUGAINVILLE AND THE NORTHERN 

SOLOMONS Manograph Hq USMC 2.00 
CORAL AND BRASS Gen H. M. Smith 3.00 


CORAL COMES HIGH Capt George P. Hunt 2.00 
DEFENSE OF WAKE Monograph Hq USMC 1.25 
DEVIL BIRDS Capt John A. DeChant 4.00 
FIX BAYONETS Col John W. Thomason, Jr 3.00 
FOLLOW ME—2d Marine Division Unit History 6.00 
GUADALCANAL: FIRST OFFENSIVE GPO 4.00 
THE FOURTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 5.00 
GUADALCANAL DIARY Richard Tregaskis 25 


HISTORY OF THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 
Col Clyde H. Metcalf 5.50 


HIT THE BEACH Maj William C. McCahill 4.95 


THE ISLAND (Guadalcanal) 
Capt Herbert Merillat 3.00 


THE ISLAND WAR Maj Frank O. Hough 5.00 


THE LONG, THE SHORT, AND THE TALL 
Sgt Alvin M. Josephy 3.00 


THE MARINE CORPS READER 
Col Clyde H. Metcalfe 3.00 


MARINES AT MIDWAY Monograph Hq USMC 50 


THE MARINES’ WAR Fletcher Pratt 5.00 
THE NINTH MARINES Unit History 5.00 
ON TO WESTWARD Fobert Sherrod 3.00 


SEMPER FIDELIS, an Anthology 
Marine C«.nbat Corres. 3.50 


SIXTH MARINE DIVISION Unit History 5.00 


THE STORY OF WAKE ISLAND 
Col James P. 5. Devereux 2.75 


THE THIRD MARINE DIVISION Unit History 5.00 
UNCOMMON VALOR Six Combat Corres. 3.00 


U. S$. MARINES ON IWO JIMA 
Capt Raymond Henri, USMC 3.50 


YOUR MARINE CORPS IN WORLD WAR II 
( Pictorial) 3.00 


This list is revised monthly to include the 
latest in military and popular books. Are 
there some new titles that should be added 
to your library? Remember, there is a ten 
per cent discount for Association members. 
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World War Il 


AN ARMY IN EXILE 
Gen Wladyslaw Anders, CB.. 


BATAAN UNCENSORED Col E. B. Miller 
BATTLE REPORT Vol | (Pearl Harbor to Coral 
Sea) Karig and Kelly 
BATTLE REPORT Vol II (Atlantic War) 
BATTLE REPORT Vol Ill (Pacific War — Middle 
Phase) 
BATTLE REPORT Vol IV (The End of an Empire) 
BATTLE REPORT (Vol. V) (Victory in the Pacific) 
THE BISMARK EPISODE Capt Russell Grenfell, RN 
THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE PACIFIC WAR 
U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey 
COMPANY COMMANDER MacDonald 


CRUSADE IN EUROPE 
Gen Dwight D. Eisenhower 


THE EAGLE IN THE EGG Oliver LaFarge 
THE EFFECTS OF ATOMIC WEAPONS 
McGraw-Hill Co. 


THE GERMAN GENERALS TALK 
B. H. Liddell Hart 
HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 
1939-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 
HISTORY OF U.S. NAVAL. OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: Operations in North African 
Waters 
HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR Il: RISING SUN IN THE 
PACIFIC 1941-1943 Samuel Eliot Morison 
HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: CORAL SEA, MIDWAY, AND 
SUBMARINE ACTIONS Samuel Eliot Morison 
HISTORY OF U.S. NAVAL OPERATIONS IN 
WORLD WAR II: The Struggle for Guadalcanal 


HISTORY OF WORLD WAR II Francis T. Miller 
INTERROGATIONS OF JAPANESE OFFICIALS 
2 Vol. U. S. Strategic Bombing Survey—Set 


MacARTHUR'S JAPAN Russell Brines 
MASK OF GLORY Dan Levin 
THE NAVY'S AIR WAR Lt A. R. Buchanan, USNR 
OKINAWA: THE LAST BATTLE GPO 


PATTON AND HIS THIRD ARMY 
Col Brenton G. Wallace 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
STRANGE ALLIANCE MajGen John R. Deane 
STRATEGY IN WORLD WAR II 

LtCol Alfred H. Burne 


TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 


James A. Michener 


THUMB NAIL HISTORY OF WORLD WAR Il 
H. H. Husted 


TO HELL AND BACK Audie Murphy 
TOP SECRET Ralph Ingersoll 
WORLD WAR II Roger W. Shugg & 


Maj H. A. DeWeerd 


Texts and References 


AIRBORNE WARFARE MajGen James M. Gavin 
A SHORT HISTORY OF RUSSIA _ B. H. Sumner 
THE ART OF PLAIN TALK Dr Rudolph Flesch 


$5.00 
3.50 


3.50 
3.50 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.50 


3.00 
3.00 


5.00 
3.50 


3.00 


4.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


5.00 


3.00 
3.50 
3.00 
3.50 
7.00 


3.00 


5.00 
3.75 


1.75 
3.00 


5.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


$3.00 
5.00 
2.50 





For all his efforts to promote human happiness, La- 
fayette is shown to have great personal ambition and an 
insatiable lust for popular approval and recognition, a 
lust which he seeks to satisfy by soliciting approbation 
openly and by devious means. He is by no means left 
wanting for public acclamation. During his visit to Amer. 
ica he was feted and acclaimed a hero wherever he went. 
He was treated in much the same fashion in his native 
France. However, his desire for recognition does not 
detract from his demonstrated principles or from his 
moral courage; rather it adds a not unwelcome human 
touch to the characterization. 

Although following a chronological sequence, the vari- 
ous endeavors of the Marquis have been skillfully de- 
veloped so as to enable the reader to follow through on 
the important issues with which he was associated. Care- 
ful documentation and a scholarly, objective approach 
form a work which is at once both factually accurate and 
readable. It has been awarded the James Hazen Hyde 
prize of the American Historical Association for the best 
1947-48 study on Franco-American relations. 

Reviewed by Capt W. C. Noren 












BOOKS RECEIVED RECENTLY 


The below-listed books have been received recently by 
the GAZETTE. Most of them will be reviewed in an early 
issue. They may be procured with the usual saving to 
Association members through the GAZETTE Bookshop. 
Use the order blank on page 72. 


The Effects of Atomic Weapons, Edited by J .O. 
Hirschfelder and others. The Combat Forces Press, 
Washington, D. C. $3.00 


Rustics in Rebellion, by George Alfred Townsend, 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina $3.50 


Sea Slang of the Twentieth Century, by Wilfrid 
Granville, The Philosophical Library, New York $3.75 


Pocket Encyclopedia of Atomic Energy, by Frank 
Gaynor, Philosophical Library, New York $7.50 








A Game for Empires, by Pearl! Frye, Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston $3.50 


Inter-Allied Conferences on War Medicine, |942- 
1945, Convened by the Royal Society of Medicine, 
Staples Press, New York $5.00 


Army Air Forces in World War Il, Vol. IV, The 
Pacific—Guadalcanal to Saipan, Edited by W. F. 
Craven and J. L. Cate, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill. $6.00 


Assault from the Sea, by RAdm L. E. H. Maund, 
RN, Methuen & Co, Ltd, London 
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ART OF WAR Sun-Tzu 


THE ART OF WAR ON LAND 
LtCol Alfred H. Burne 
AXIS GRAND STRATEGY Compiled from Original 
Material Prepared by Staff Officers of the Ger- 
man Army, Navy & Air Force 
WHY NOT LOAD YOUR OWN? 
Col Townsend Whelen 
MODERN ARMS AND FREE MEN 
Dr Vannevar Bush 
NO CAUSE FOR ALARM Virginia Cowles 
BASE PLATE McGURK, COMPANY OFFICER 
LtCol W. K. Jones 


BOMBING AND STRATEGY 
Adm Sir Gerald Dickens, RN 


Alan Villiers 
Col A. J. D. Biddle 


Infantry Journal, 
Cioth 2.50, Paper 


Fletcher Pratt 


THE CORAL SEA 
DO OR DIE (Judo) 
DRILL AND COMMAND 


ELEVEN GENERALS 
GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 
FEAR, WAR AND THE BOMB 


FRONT-LINE INTELLIGENCE 
LtCol Stedman Chandler & Col Robert W. Robb 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER UPON HIS- 
TORY Capt A. T. Mahan 
INTELLIGENCE IS FOR COMMANDERS 
L#Col P. B. Davidson & LtCol R. R. Glass 
HATCHER'S BOOK OF THE GARAND 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 
HATCHER'S NOTEBOOK 
MajGen Julian S. Hatcher 
HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE—NRA 
Infantry Journal 
LtCol J. D. Hittle 


P. M. S. Blackett 


JOMINI'S ART OF WAR 
THE LIFE OF NELSON Capt A. T. Mahan 
MACHINE WARFARE MajGen J. F. C. Fuller 
MAHAN ON NAVAL WARFARE 

MAHAN ON SEA POWER William E. Livezey 
MASTERING THE RIFLE (Bud) Fisher 
THE MILITARY STAFF LtCol J. D. Hittle 
MODERN JUDO, 2 Volumes Charles Yerkow 
NEW DRILL REGULATIONS, 1949 Edition 

THE NONCOM'S GUIDE MSPCo 
NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol | (Pistols) 
NRA BOOK OF SMALL ARMS Vol I! (Rifles) 
THE OFFICER'S GUIDE (Army) MSPCo 
OPERATION SANDSTONE 

PICTURE HISTORY OF RUSSIA 

RAND MecNALLY ROAD ATLAS 

RIOT CONTROL Sterling Wood 
ROCKETS AND JETS Zim 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST IN IRAN 
George Lencowski 


SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD  W. H. B. Smith 
SOVIET ARMS AND SOVIET POWER 


Gen Augustin Guillaume 
SPEECH FOR THE MILITARY Brenleck & Rights 


STRATEGIC AIR POWER: THE PATTERN OF 
DYNAMIC SECURITY Stephan T. Possony 


WALTHER PISTOLS W. H. B. Smith 


WAY OF A FIGHTER 
MajGen Claire Lee Chennault 


2.50 


5.00 


3.50 
3.75 


1.75 
4.00 
1.00 


1.00 
5.00 
1.00 
3.50 


2.50 
5.00 
3.85 
6.00 
5.00 


1.75 
2.50 
5.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
2.75 
2.50 
6.00 
1.50 
2.50 
10.00 
12.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
1.25 
2.50 
3.00 


4.50 
6.00 


3.50 
2.00 


5.00 
2.50 


4.50 


Historical 


AMERICA AND WAR Col Marion O. French 


ADVENTURES OF GENERAL MARBOT 
Col John W. Thomason, Jr 


A STUDY OF HISTORY Arnold J. Toynbee 
BATTLE STUDIES Col Ardant DuPicq 


CAESAR'S GALLIC CAMPAIGNS 
LtCol S. G. Brady 


FAMOUS AMERICAN MARINES 
Charles Lee Lewis 


JEB STUART Col John W. Thomason, Jr 
HITLER AND HIS ADMIRALS A. K. Martienssen 


INSTRUCTIONS TO HIS GENERALS 
Frederick the Great 


LEE’'S LIEUTENANTS, three volumes, 

Douglas S. Freeman 
LINCOLN FINDS A GENERAL 

Kennth P. Williams 
NAPOLEON IN ITALY 1796-1797 Elijah Adlow 


ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE BATTLES 
Roger Shaw 


ORDEAL BY FIRE Fletcher Pratt 
ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA _ Freeman Cleaves 
ROOTS OF STRATEGY Col Thomas R. Philips 
THE WAR OF 1812 Francis F. Beirne 
YOUNG WASHINGTON—Freeman 2 Vol—Set 


HISTORY OF U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 
Turnbull and Lord 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NAVY 
Howard |. Chapelle 


Fiction and Non-Fiction 


A MEASURE OF FREEDOM 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
HALF OF ONE WORLD 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN HORNBLOWER 
C. S. Forrester 


THE NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE 
Comdr Arthur A. Ageton 


NAVY WIFE Nancy Shea 
ON POKER Oswald Jacoby 


PROWLING RUSSIA'S FORBIDDEN ZONE 
Werner Knop 


PUT YOURSELF IN MARSHALL'S PLACE 
James P. Warburg 


de Toledano and Lasky 
John Scarne 
John Scarne 


Arnold Forester 
Arnold J. Toynbee 
Foster Hailey 


SEEDS OF TREASON 
SCARNE ON CARDS 
SCARNE ON DICE 

THE STRUGGLE FOR GERMANY 


$5.00 


3.75 
5.00 
2.00 


2.50 


3.75 
5.00 
4.00 


1.50 
21.00 


12.50 
3.06 


2.50 
5.00 
3.75 
3.00 
5.00 
15.00 


5.00 


10.00 


$2.50 
3.50 
3.00 


3.00 


4.00 
3.50 
1.50 


2.75 


1.00 
3.50 
3.95 
5.00 


Drew Middleton 


John Hersey 
George Orwell 


THE WALL 
NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR 


4.00 
3.00 





FICTION 


current novels. 


The GAZETTE Book- 
shop can supply all 
Older 


titles may be out of print, but the Bookshop will 
attempt to obtain any work of fiction desired by 


its customers. 
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Please enter my subscription to the GAZETTE. | understand that as a 


| S u b 1 On @ ipt 10T1 member or former member of the Marines or other of the Armed Forces 


1 am eligible for membership in the Marine Corps Association. 


| enclose $3.00 for a one year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
1 enclose $5.50 for a two year subscription to the GAZETTE. 
As | am qualified for membership, enroll me as a member of the Marine Corps Association. * 


| am a regular subscriber. Enclosed is $2.00. Send 12 issues of the GAZETTE, including the 
175th Anniversary Issue, to the below-named friend or relative: 


NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 








Signed 


*Membership in the Marine Corps Association includes your subscription to the - 
GAZETTE and a 10 per cent discount on purchases from the GAZETTE Bookshop. 


Gazette Bookshop, Box 106, Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 





Enclosed is my check/money order for $ 


|ateye)'< O}del-% 4 for which please send me the following books which | 


have listed by title and price. 
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NAME AND RANK (Print) 





ADDRESS (Print) 





Members of the Marine Corps Association are entitled to 10 per cent discount on books. 
Make checks or money orders payable to GAZETTE Bookshop. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s, please 





























